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go abroad this season and those who stay at home. 


Summer Exhibition 


SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1892. 


The first of the Series of Letters of Travel by Dr. Hal 
will appear in the issue of The Commonwealth for July 9. 
It will give Dr. Hale's ideas about The Philosophy of Trav- 


elling and is likely to prove equally interesting to those who 





TO-DAY. 


President A. A. McLeod of the Reading Railroad, the 
head of the great anthracite coal combination, contributes 
to the Forum for July an elaborate official defence of this | 
conspiracy against the public. He protests that people 
should not call trust. 
He says that ‘to criticise the Reading system as a com- 
mercial monopoly seeking artificial and oppressive gains 
at the expense of a single article of commerce is either 
the misrepresentation of iguorance or the libel of a wan- 
ton spirit.” This protest would deserve to be respected if 
President McLeod were himself honest in his representa- 
tions of what his combination is doing. But asks 
people to believe that coal is lower in price now than it was 
three and four years ago, because the May quotations 
happen to show this in several instances; and he omits to 
say that his monopoly bas twice raised the price of coal 
since the date on which he takes his quotations. The 
fact which President McLeod conceals, is that the un- 
righteous combination of which he is the head has put up 
the price of coal until now it is far higher than even the 
high prices of 1888. If, as President McLeod says, the 
May quotations of stove coal at $4.15 and chestnut at 
$3.90 ‘‘give the best assurance of the sincerity of the 
management” in looking after ‘‘the advantage of the con- 
sumer,” surely the July quotations of these sizes at $4.40 
and $4.50 respectively ‘give the be-t assurance’ to the 
contrary. 
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The blast of the Fourth of July horn is heard already, 
here and there, giving promise of what may be expected 
when the day arrives. It is an expectation of terror to 
many, and the horn is condemned because of the offensive 
and distracting noise which it makes. But there is better 
cause than this. For if the substitution of the fish horn 
for gunpowder and other explosives does not indicate a 
decay of the traditions of patriotism and of the war 
spirit, what does it mean? There is this to say for the 
horn, that it does not blow up the user or set fire to the 
barn; but itis an unpatrio.ic instrument at the best and 
has no place in the celebration of Independence Day. 





Judge Barke, in the Municipal Court last Wednesday, 


cretion in the use of his club, and discharged a citizen 
whom the officer had arrested for interfering tu save the 
life of the unfortunate fellow whom he was clubbing. 
For this act, Judge Burke will be held in kindly memory 
by humane men. The use of the club by the police of 
Boston—and it is the same in every large city—is fre- 
quently brutal ia the extreme. There is need of a sharp 
lesson to teach the discretion which some of the men 
lack, and it is to be regretted that the court could go no 
further that the administration of arebuxe. The power 
of punishing the offender rests with the Board of Police, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be exercised. One 
point sustained by Judge Burke in his decision is of 
especial interest. 

to interfere to stop brutal treatment of aprisoner by a 
police officer. But if he gets his own head broken in the 
attempt, as in this case, with no compensation, the right 


will avail him little. 


The movement to secure a comprehensive road exhib- 
it at the World’s Fair is rapidly taking shape under 
the impulse of Col. Pope of bicycle fame. Itis desired 
to establish a Road Department at the Fair. The man- 
agers seem to object to it because it would disarrange 
some of their classifications and require the cutting of 
some red tape. Col. Pope replies to these objections 
witha truly democratic scoro of red tape and fixed formal- 
ities. He says that ‘‘the movement throughout the country 
for better roads is one of the most significant and impor- 
tant eventsof the nineteenthcentury. Itis a popular upris- 
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This is that any citizen has the right 
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hampered by poor means of communication; it is a pro- 
test against the vicious s‘ stem of false economy which 
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national discontent with a tariff all the more burden- 


some becau<e of its insidious and needless character. 


Good roads cheapen the cost of transportation by saving 
time, reducing the wear of draught animals and of vehi- 
cles, and thus lessen the cost of material to the producer 
and consumer.” In the way of education, there could 
be nothing more instructive at the World's Fair than a 
Department of Good Roads. 


It is the intention of the Excursion Committee of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club to continue the Saturday 
afternoon outings during the summer. The interest 
which the members of the Club have manifested in these 
weekly trips to the suburbs, shown by the constantly 
increasing attendance at them, justifies this continuation, 
which, covering a period when out of door excursions are 
most acceptable, is directly in the line of an extension of 
the advantages which this admirable Club gives to its 
members. 





The past week has seen the launch of the first battle- 
ship of the new navy. It is named the Texas and is 
built in the Navy Yard at Norfolk, Va. The interest 
attaching to this event comes from the fact that this 
vessel represents a type different from any other in this 
| country, and its construction marks a new era in the 
| naval aimament of the United States. It is a vessel 
| intended primarily for coast defence—heayily armored, 
| swift and heavily armed—though with a cruising capa- 
city sufficient to go out to battle at the other side of the 
| world if need be. In this latter respect the Texas differs 
| from the only other class of fighting vessels known jn 
‘the United States navy—the monitors—which are not 
practically sea-going craft. The building of the Texas 
was authorized by Congress in 1886, but construction 
was not begun until three years later. The cost is about 
three million dollars, or enough to build and endow a 
university. 





There is reason to believe that Emin Pasha is not 
dead, after all. Not only is the ‘confirmation’ of his 
reported death unconfirmed, but reports of a more trust- 
worthy character bave since been received, representing 
| him as alive and vigorous and pushing rapidly into the 
| heart of the dark continent. It may be said that the 
/death of Emin Pasha would be acheck to the advance 
| of civilization in Africa, and the fact that the intrepid 
| explorer and skillful organizer still lives to carry on his 
jwork is gratifying—or willbe, when this, too, is 
‘confirmed.’ 








| 
| 
| We publish in this number the first of a series of 
| papers descriptive of American studeat life at German 
| universities, by Edward E. Hale, Jr., son of Dr. Hale, 
who has just concluded a course of study at Heidelberg 
| and returned to this country. The realism of Mr. Hale’s 
| Sketches will be found quite as interesting as the ro- 
mance with which this life has been invested by others 
| who have assumed to describe the same scenes; anda 
peculiar value will be found in these papers by reason of 
the fact that they tell the personal experiences of a 
| careful and intelligent observer, looking on with Ameri- 
|; can eyes. 


That curious and dreadful phenomenon, the westward 
|march of the cholera, has b gun. Already the plague 
| has taken long strides in its journey. Starting in Per- 
| gia, it has leaped to Russian territory, breaking out in 
| peculiarly viralent form in the petroleum fields about 
Baku on the shores of the Caspian. This is a progress 
of several thousand miles from the starting point. The 
infection of Russian cities further inland, in the region 
| between the Caspian and the Black Sea, has followed. It 
|ig not known with certainty how far it has travelled ; 
but the governments of Germany and Austria are acting 
io concert to prevent the invasion of Europe, It is 
many years since the cholera crossed the Atlantic; and 
| during these years the advance in sanitary science has 
been such as to warrant the belief that it can be con- 
fined to the s mi-civilized coantries in which it is carry- 
ing on its ravages this season. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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| head of the great anthracite coal combination, contributes 
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May wor : yr ree yaad sing “e rg is cpg Poe | swift and heavily armed—though with a cruising cape 
paw ev _ haa ll . |elty sufficient to go out to battle at the other side of the 
management” in looking after ‘‘the advantage of the con- | world if need be. In this latter respect the Texas. differs 
sumer,” surely the July quotations of these sizes at $4.40 \from the only other class of fighting vessels. known in 
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aud $4.50 respectively ‘give the be-t assurance’ to the | he United States navyy—the monitors—which are not 
cal vad practically sea-going craft. The building of the Texas 
was authorized by Congress in 1886, but constructio 
was not begun until three years later. The cost is about 
three million dollars, or enough to build and endow a 
university. , 


1| "The blast of the Fourth of July horn is heard already, 
here and there, giving promise of what may be expected 
@| when the day arrives. It is an expectation of terror to 
2| many, and the horn is condemned because of the offensive 
and distracting noise which it makes. But there is better 
cause than this. For if the substitution of the fish horn 
for gunpowder and other explosives does not incicatea 
decay of the traditions of patriotism and of the war 
4| spirit, what does it mean? Thereis this to say for the 


There is reason to believe that Emin Pasha is not 
dead, after all. Notonly is the ‘confirmation’ of his 
reported death unconfirmed, but reports of a more trust- 
worthy character bave since been received, representing 

him as alive and vigorous and pushing rapidly into the 
horn, that it does not blow up the user or set fire to the | heart of the dark continent. It may be said that the 
barn; but it is an unpatrio.ic instrument at the best and 


‘ | death of Emin Pasha would be acteck to the advance 
¢ | has no place in the celebration of Independence Day. | of civilization in Africa, and the fact that the intrepid 


| explorer and skillful organizer still lives to carry on his 








Judge Burke, in the Municipal Court last Wednesday, 


|work is gratifying—or willbe, when this, too, is 
administered a rebuke to a police officer for lack of dis- | «gonfrmed.’ 





whom the officer had arrested for interfering tu save the 
life of the unfortunate fellow whom he was clubbing. 
For this act, Judge Burke will be held in kindly memory 
by humane men. Theuse of the club by the police of 
Boston—and it is the same in every large city—is fre- 


| 
cretion in the use of his club, and discharged a citizen | 
| We publish in this number the first of a series of 

| papers descriptive of American stndeat life at German 
| universities, by Edward E. Hale, Jr., son of Dr. Hale, 
| who has just concluded a course of study at Heidelberg 
| and returned to this country. The realism of Mr. Hale’s 


EEMONE ne-ss0scnvecsescuntisarertqauarte Masecrbear sri: “ 14] quently brutal ia theextreme. There is need of a sharp | sketches will be found quite as interesting as the ro- 
lesson to teach the discretion which some of the men | mance with which this life has been invested by others 

Meetings of Societies. lack, and it is to be regretted that the court could go no | who have assumed to describe the same scenes; anda 

men an a “ADEM oF Aurs AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the | further that the administration of arebuxe. The power | peculiar value will be found in these papers by reason of 
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of punishing the offender rests with the Board of Police, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be exercised. One 
point sustained by Judge Burke in his decision is of 
especial interest. This is that any citizen has the right 


the fact that they tell the personal experiences of a 
| careful and intelligent observer, looking on with Ameri- 


|can eyes. 
| oS pipe 





police officer. But if he gets his own head broken in the 


to interfere to stop brutal treatment of a prisoner by a | 


That curious and dreadful phenomenon, the westward 
{march of the cholera, has b gun. Already the plague 


‘has taken long strides in its journey. Starting in Per- 
| gia, it has leaped to Russian territory, breaking out in 
| peculiarly viralent form in the petroleum flelds about 
| Baku on the shores of the Caspian. This is a progress 
| of several thousand miles from the starting point. The 
‘infection of Russian cities farther inland, in the region 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea, has followed. It 
|i¢ not known with certainty how far it has travelled ; 
but the governments of Germany and Austria are acting 
in concert to prevent the invasion of Europe. It is 


attempt, as in this case, with no compensation, the right 
will avail him little. 





The movement to secure a comprehensive road exhib- 
it at the World’s Fair is rapidly taking shape under 
the impulse of Col. Pope of bicycle fame. Itis desired 
to establish a Road Department at the Fair. The man- 
agers seem to object to it because it would disarrange 
some of their classifications and require the cutting of 
some red tape. Col. Pope replies to these objections 
witha truly democratic scoro of red tape and fixed formal- 
ities. He says that ‘‘the movement throughoutthe country 
for better roads is one of the most significant and impor- 
tant events of the nineteenth century. It is a popular upris- 
ing against the bondage which is upon the people that are 


_many years since the cholera crossed the Atlantic; and 
| during these years the advance in sanitary science has 
been such as to warrant the belief that it can be con- 
fined to the s ‘mi-civilized coantries in which it is carry- 
ing on its ravages this season. 
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ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 
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The special administrators of the estate of the 
late Boston bookseller, T. O. H. P. Burnham, offer 
for sale, and will receive sealed proposals for the 
purchase in one lot of the entire stock of books 
left by him, until the 15th day of June next at 
— SEE noon, and will dispose of them to the highest 
Sees ie . bidder, provided such bid is not below the pro- 

~Y bate appraisment valuation. 

The number of bound volumes, not including 
magazines, serial publications, pamphlets, &c., 
exceeds 200,000; they are now stored in the 
basement of the Old South Church, in a loft over 
store No. 106 High st., and in house, 35 Beacon 
st., where they can be seen and examined upon 
application at the store in basement of the 
Old South Church, corner of Washington and 
Milk sts. 
Bids must be accompanied with a deposit 
of $500. 
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Isles of Shoais, Mt. Desert and Moose- 
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The Maritime Provinces. 
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Bridge, Old Point Comfort and Washing- 
ton, 


Excursions to Alaska, outward by the 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 an: 28. 
Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and return, and to the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5. 


Send for descriptive circular, mentioning 
whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book is 
desired. 
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Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 


2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 
8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 
4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT¢?, 
REACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 
i—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—W here renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 
8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 
4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 
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July 9, THE COMMONWEALTH will 
publish weekly a 


SERIES OF TRAVELLER’S LETTERS 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


Who will be in England and France for two months. 


Beginning with the next issue, 
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| conspiracy against the public. 


Summer Exhibition 


PEOPLE. Old South Meeting 


The first of the Series of Letters of Travel by Dr. Hale 
will appear in the issue of The Commonwealth for July 9. 


Hale’s ideas about The Philosophy of Trav- 


| elling and is likely to prove equally interesting to those who 


go abroad this season and those who stay at home. 





TO-DAY. 


President A. A. McLeod of the Reading Railroad, the 
head of the great anthracite coal combination, contributes 


| to the Forum for July an elaborate official defence of this 
protests that people | 


He 
should not call his arrangement an ‘anthracite trust. 
He says that ‘‘to criticise the Reading system as a com- 
mercial monopoly seeking artificial and oppressive gains | 
at the expense of a single article of commerce is either 
the misrepresentation of ignorance or the libel of a wan- 
ton spirit.” This protest would deserve to be respected if | 
President McLeod were himself honest in his representa- 
tions of what his combination is doing. But he asks! 
people to believe that coal is lower in price now than it was 
three and four years ago, because the May quotations | 
happen to show this in several instances; and he omits to 
say that his monopoly bas twice raised the price of coal 
since the date on which he takes his quotations. The 
fact which President McLeod conceals, is that the un- 
righteous combination of which he is the head has put up 
the price of coal until now it is far higher than even the 
high prices of 1888. If, as President McLeod says, the 
May quotations of stove coal at $4.16 and chestnut at 
$3.90 ‘‘give the best assurance of the sincerity of the 
management” in looking after ‘‘the advantage of the con- 
sumer,” surely the July quotations of these sizes at $4.40 
and $4.50 respectively ‘give the be-t assurance’ to the 
contrary. 


“The blast of the Fourth of July horn is heard already, 
here and there, giving promise of what may be expected 
when the day arrives. It is an expectation of terror to 
many, and the horn is condemned because of the offensive 
and distracting noise which it makes. But there is better 
cause than this. For if the substitution of the fish horn 
for gunpowder and other explosives does not incic ate a 
decay of the traditions of patriotism and of the war 
spirit, what does it mean? There is this to say for the 
horn, that it does not blow up the user or set fire to the 
barn; but itis an unpatrio.ic instrument at the best and 
has no place in the celebration of Independence Day. 





Judge Burke, in the Municipal Court last Wednesday, 
administered a rebuke to a police officer for lack of dis- 
cretion in the use of his club, and discharged a citizen 
whom the officer had arrested for interfering tu save the 
life of the unfortunate fellow whom he was clubbing. 
For this act, Judge Burke will be held in kindly memory | 
by humane men. The use of the club by the police of 
Boston—and it is the same in every large city—is fre- 
quently brutal ia theextreme. There is need of a sharp 
lesson to teach the discretion which some of the men 


further that the administration of arebuxe. The power | 
of punishing the offender rests with the Board of Police, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be exercised. One 
point sustained by Judge Burke in his decision is of 
especial interest. 
to interfere to stop brutal treatment of a prisoner by a 
But if he gets his own head broken in the | 
with no compensation, the right | 


police officer. 
attempt, as in this case, 
will avail him little. 








The movement to secure a comprehensive road exhib- | 
it at the World’s Fair is rapidly taking shape under 
the impulse of Col. Pope of bicycle fame. Itis desired | 
to establish a Road Department at the Fair. The man- 
agers seem to object to it because it would disarrange 


some red tape. Col. 
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lack, and it is to be regretted that the court could go no | 


This is that any citizen has the right | ee eee ae 


some of their classifications and require the cutting of 
Pope replies to these objections | 
witha truly democratic scora of red tape and fixed formal- | 
ities. He says that ‘“‘the movement throughout the country | 
for better roads is one of the most significant and impor- 
tant eventsof the nineteenth century. It is a popular upris- 
ing against the bondage which is upon the people that are 


} SINGLE COLIES 


FIVE CENTs 


hampered by poor means of communication; it is a pro- 
test against the vicious s' stem of false economy which 
causes a road tax to be indirectly placed upon every 
article of consumption; itis the result of the gr.at 
national discontent with a tariff all the more burden- 
some because of its insidious and needless character. 
jood roads cheapen the cost of transportation by saving 


| time, reducing the wear of draught animals and of vehi- 


cles, and thus lessen the cost of material to the producer 
and consumer.” In the way of education, there could 
be nothing more instructive at the World's Fair than a 
| Department of Good Roads. 


It is the intention of the Excursion Committee of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club to continue the Saturday 
afternoon outings during the summer. The interest 
which the members of the Club have manifested in these 
| weekly trips to the suburbs, shown by the constantly 
| increasing attendance at them, justifies this continuation, 
which, covering a period when out of door excursions are 
most acceptable, is directly in the line of an extension of 
the advantages which this admirable Club gives to its 
members. 





| 
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The past week has seen the launch of the first battle- 
ship of the new navy. It is named the Texas and is 
| built in the Navy Yard at Norfolk, Va. The ioterest 
|attaching to this event comes from the fact that this 
vessel represents a type different from any other in this 
| country, and its construction marks a new era in the 
naval aimament of the United States. It is a vegsel 
intended? primarily for coast defence—heavily armored, 
swift and heavily armed—thongh with a cruising capa- 
city sufficient to go out to battle at the other side of the 
world if need be. Inthis latter respect the Texas differs 
| from the only other class of fighting vessels known in 
‘the United States navyy—the monitors—which are not 
practically sea-going craft. The building of the Texas 
was authorized by Congress in 1886, but constructio 
was not begun until three years later. The cost is about 
three million dollars, or enough to build and endow a 
university. 





There is reason to believe that Emin Pasha is not 
dead, after all. Notonly is the ‘confirmation’ of his 
reported death unconfirmed, but reports of a more trust- 
worthy character bave since been received, representing 
him as alive and vigorous and pushing rapidly into the 
heart of the dark continent. It may be said that the 
| death of Emin Pasha would be acteck to the advance 
| of civilization in Africa, and the fact that the intrepid 
explorer and skillful organizer still lives to carry on his 
work is gratifying—or willbe, when this, too, is 
‘confirmed.’ 











| We publish in this number the first of a series of 
| papers descriptive of American stndeat life at German 
universities, by Edward E. Hale, Jr., son of Dr. Hale, 
| who has just concluded a course of study at Heidelberg 

and returned to this country. The realism of Mr. Hale’s 
| sketches will be found quite as interesting as the ro- 
| mance with which this life has been invested by others 
| who have assumed to describe the same scenes; anda 
| peculiar value will be found in these papers by reason of 
the fact that they tell the personal experiences of a 
| careful and intelligent observer, looking on with Ameri- 
|can eyes. 





That curious and dreadful ‘Mibdkbinalie the westward 
march of the cholera, has b gun. Already the plague 
has taken long strides in its journey. Starting in Per- 
| gia, it has leaped to Russian territory, breaking out in 

peculiarly virulent form in the petroleum fields about 
Baku on the shores of the Caspian. This isa progress 
| of several thousand miles from the starting point. The 
infection of Russian cities farther inland, in the region 
| between the Caspian and the Black Sea, has followed. It 
\ig not known with certainty how farit has travelled ; 
| but the governments of Germany and Austria are acting 
in concert to prevent the invasionof Europe. It is 


| 
| 


| many years since the cholera crossed the Atlantic; and 
| during these years the advance in Sanitary science has 
been such as to warrant the belief that it can be con- 
fined to the s ‘mi-civilized coantries in which it is carry- 
ing on its ravages this season. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 
JuLy 2.—‘*A favor becomes old sooner than any 
other thing.”—Greek Proverb. 


JULY 3.— 
‘‘God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 
—Browning. 
JULY 4,— 
‘*The People’s will, 
Like the ocean o’er Holland, is always in sight.” 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. | 
JuLy 5.—‘‘Ancestry is like hommpathic medicine— | 
the oftener it is diluted, the more potency there is iu it.” 
—Edward Eggleston. 


} 
| 
| 


JuLy 6.—‘‘Never waste regrets upon what you have 
done, if it were done honestly aod in good faith.” 


Jovy 7.—‘*Laws and principles are not for the time 
when there is no temptation Stringent are they, 
invivlate they shall be.”—Charlotte Bronte. 


Jory 8.—'*Fight us if you please,” said Ariovistas 
‘‘But remember, not one of us bas seen the inside of a | 


house for ten years.” 


AMENITIES OF POLITICS. 





The two great English-speaking nations of the world 


—and by this we may understand the two greatest nations |. 


of the world—are about to choose their governments by 
popular vote. The British Parliamect was prorogued on 
Tuesday, and the policy which is represented in that body 
by Lord Salisbury and his Tory majority is referred to 
the people for their judgment. If the people elect a 
majority of Tories to seats in the new Parliament, Lord 
Salisbury, or someone who thinks as he thinks, will con- 
tinue in the office of Premier and the present policy will 
be sustained. If the Liberals and Home Rulers elect a 
majority, Mr. Gladstone will become Premier and the 
policy of the government will be changed. In the United 
States, the people are to choose between the policy of 
government represented by President Harrison and the 
Republican party, and the policy for which ex-President 
Cleveland and the Democratic party stand. 

Although the people of Great Britain and of the United 
States are of the same speech and largely of the same 
blood and the same traditions, there is a great difference 
in their ways of approaching this work. This difference 
of manner is so great that it may be taken to indicate a 
probable difference in character, and to mark a divergence 
of the lines on which these two peoples have developed and 
are developing. It may be questioned, indeed, whether it 
does not indicate an arre-t of development in the Cirec- 
tion of higher civilization on the part of the older nation, 
or even a distinct lapse toward savagery. Broadly, it 
may be said that in the United States popular suffrage 
has bred tolerance, the habit of reasoning and intelligent 
judgment among the people; in Great Britain it has de- 
veloped intolerance, unreason and brutality. In one 
country it has created what we call the amenities of 
politics; in the other it has destroyed in politics all 
recognition of the amenities of civilized life. 

The contrast offered by the incidents of the political 
canvass how going on is too vividly marked to escape notice. 
A week ago—that is, on Saturday last—Mr. Gladstone 
was driving through Chester on his way to address a 
political meeting. After the mannerof the English people, 
he was hooted and blackguarded by the factionists of one 
party and cheered by the others, and missiles were thrown 
at him. One woman—it was a woman, for in the de- 
cadence of British civilization there is little distinction 
of sex—had a better aim than her companions, or a 
stronger arm, and the piece of hard gingerbread which 
she threw went straight to the mark. 

“The gingerbread,” says the cable report of this inci- | 
dent, ‘‘was thrown with considerable force and struck 
Mr. Gladstone on the nose, just beneath the left eye, and | 
then glanced upward, grazing the eye and causing the | 
aged statesman much pain. Mr. Gladstone endured great 
discomfort through his drive to the place where the meet- 
ing was held. As the pain increased he began to fear) 
that the organ was seriously injured, and decided to seek | 
medical assistance as soon as possible. When Mr. Glad- | 
stone arrived at the head quarters of the Liberal Club two 
doctors were immediately summoned. They made a 
careful examination and found that the injured eye was | 
considerably inflamed and that the skin on the nose was 
grazed. They applied some alleviating remedies and suc- | 
ceeded in moderating the pain which the patient was | 
suffering.” Fortunately, Mr. Gladstone found relief | 
after rest and treatment for severai days. 

Now, Mr. Gladstone holds a place in the electoral can- | 
vass in Great Britain like that which President Harrison 





in the present canvass in the United States. That 
is, he is the leading candidate, the head, of one of 
the great contending parties. But can anyone imagine 
Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Harrison subjected to indignity or 
physical assault in any American community? What 
happened to Mr. Gladstone in the cathedral town of 
Chester, where centuries of art and religion and civiliza- 
tion look down upon the ignorant and degenerate mob of 
today, could not happen to an American statesman or 
politician in the wildest mining camp of the West, in the 
rudest plantation district of the South, or in the lowest 
quatter of any of our great Eastern cities. Such a thing 
is simply impossible. 

The Gladstone incident is only one of scores of such 
senseless exhibitions of brutality. Mr. Balfour—who 
represents the other side inthis contest and whose rela- 
tion to the canvass is very much such as Mr. Blaine 
would hold if he took the stump here— tried to address 
the people of the great city of Sheffield last Monday. 
The crowd was noisy at the start, and the outbreak 
came when the speaker ‘‘expressed regret for the de- 
plorable accident that had occurred to Mr. Gladstone.” 
The cable report tells what happened then: ‘This 
caused the uproar to Increase, and finally the noise be- 
came so great that Mr. Balfour coula be heard by no 
one except the reporters. The crowd made several 
attempts to rush upon the platform, and the police 
present had the utmost difficulty in repulsing them. 
Women screamed at the top of their voices, fearing that 
they would be crushed to death by the howling crowd, 
and several of them were extricated in a fainting con- 
dition. Subsequently the speeches were as brief as it 


was possible to make them, and the meeting terminated | 


in the wildest disorder.” 

The essential brutality of the English voter appears 
more strongly, perhaps, in his treatment of the women 
who happen to come within his reach when he is in the 
rage of politics. Henry M. Stanley, in exposing his 


wife to the ribaldry and insults of the English mob for | 


the sake of protecting himself and possibly gaining a 
few votes, has marked his abdication of American citi- 
zenship very clearly. Americanos do not do such things. 
And there was the case of George Augustus Sala and 
his wife, who attended a meeting in Hyde Park last 
Sunday. ‘The journalist,” says the cable report, ‘‘was 
recognized by some of the crowd, who began pelting 
him with stones and dirt. Sala started to leave the spot, 
but was not allowed to go unmolested. The crowd 
pressed upon him and Mrs. Sala, pulling and hauling 
them about, until, when the police rescued them, Sala 
was minus his hat and Mrs. Sala’s clothing was badly 
torn. The latter was in a nearly fainting condition.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances. The English 
papers are full of them and the cable furnishes a neat 
assortment every morning. They illustrate the distinc- 
tion stated above; for they do not happen in the United 
States, and it is impossible that they should happen here; 
the character and temper of our people forbid it. We 
have made the greater advance toward a higher civiliza- 
tion than that which the colonists of Massachusetts Bay 
and Plymouth and Jamestown left behind them in 


England. Great Britain bas lagged behind. Oar boys | 


do not learn arrogance toward the weak and servility 
toward the strong by ‘fagging’ in our schools; wife- 
beating is not a venial offence among any class of our 
population ; the roughest American crowd treats a woman 
with courtesy and protects her; the most violent partis- 
ans abstain from the use of physical force in political 
campaigns. 

The amenities of a political canvass in the United 
States and the asperities of a general election in England 
serve to show the different directions in which the two 
branches of this great race are developing. 


FREDERICK E. GooprRICcu. 





NORUMBEG A-BY-THE-CHARLES. 


Attention is once more turned to Professor E. S. 
Horsford and the nature of his researches among us, by 
his request to the municipal authorities of Cambridge 
for permission to enclose at his own expense the place 
which he supposes to be the site of the honse of Leif 
Erikson, the pre-Columbian discoverer of these shores. 
The object of this enclosure is to preserve the faint 
traces from further erasure, and the conditions under 
which this gentleman is willing to erect his fence are 
such that personal advantage can form no part of his 
object. 

The researches to which Professor Horsford has com- 
mitted himself, in his own way and at his own expense, 
are so radical in their nature and so wide a departure 
from the conventional belief that they have provoked 
much discussion, especially among our citizens and our 
newspaper men; but they are worthy of a defense upon 
lines somewhat different from those which are usually 
taken. He has, without doubt, his ardent admirers, 
who follow with interest and belief every item in his 
story of the visit of the Norsemento these shores and 
their settlement here. On the other hand, intelligent 


men, even those whose position as a. . 

youth should guarantee some measure op,  %! Ow 
inclined openly to ridicule his digeoo.u.. ea 
in terms of derision of ‘the Profecg.., Png le uy 

That there is a distinct yaly, ry 
themselves, independent of Profecec. : PW 
tions, is a point which cannot be: oo , mae 
The matter of deduction is, indeed. 9 «. ay ste 
unearthing of facts and the peesers . “ "y be. Th 
future referenc’, consideration and 
utmost importance, and in this ve; 
Professor Horsford’s work. For 
credit of the highest order. 

In all of the sciences, facts of 
themselves work most remarka}! 
take their proper places in connect 
The discovery of an infinitesimal ya; at 
of Sirius revealed to Bessel that it 
Upon this small truth, the fact that 
equally bright, hangs the more 
that they may vary through all grades 
down to utter darkness itself—a mos: 
in our future knowledge of the life sto, 
A slight irregularity in the light 
when placed in its proper relatio: 
Chandler, proved to us that the s 
systems like our own solar system \ 
spectrum means, perhaps, a new ele 
science, the smallest fact discovered 
tant additions to our knowledge th 
ment and new relations of our facts 

The story of geology is the result 
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va 


facts, collected in every clime at wid 
vals by enthusiastic investigators I 
facts, certain deductions have been maxi 
| of the science to-day lies in these facts and yor 
the deductions from them. A bit of scrat 

| cave, or arelic from the bottom of a d& 
| change quite seriously the deductions of 
| their facts remain. 

The facts which Professor Horsford has dis: 
quite comparable with those upon which , ; 
based; namely, the indistinct traces of an alm fa 
previous condition. 

Many places claim to be the ancient Norumtx 
| they lie scattered along the Eastern coas 


eh 





states. The Penobscot River has advanced « - 
| more presumptive claims, but the collect of facts has 
not there been prosecuted with much vigor.  [t is ino 
own district that this has been done, and the traces We 
jhe has found have been freely given to the world 
| Professor Horsford. If any one does not agree witht 


| deductions, he has there the facts upon w 

| his own conclusions; but it is unwise and detr 
| the best results to ignore that the facts exist 
The ditch near the monument which Professor Hor 
ford has erected on the banks of the Charles may bs 
been constructed by the Norsemen for the floating of 
lumber, and the deductions which follow this claim ms 
be true as a whole or in part; but, whether true or not 
the ditch remains, which in its self-contained geologiva 
evidence points to an origin prior to the settlement 
| our country. 
This is the truly important point. What Professor 
| Horsford has done, which may be characterized as of w 
| questioned value to science and to history, is to fir 
| ditch, to determine that it has some peculiarities, t 
| notes of these in such way that they are available for 
future time, to preserve the traces that they ma 
spected by anyone, and to call the attention of the} 
and of specialists to what he has found. These ser 
must not be underrated, unless one is in pos 
prove that the facts themselves are not tr 

Deductions are then in order, but it sh 





in mind that the addition of a few more facts at any 
may affect them. ‘The opinions of the discoverer, § 
he is most conversant with the facts, may be worthy © 
credence, but it shonld also be remembered tia 


judgment may be tinged by the know!ledge, 
of the point which he desires to prove. T! 


the collection of a superb series of maps, of a0 00a 
proachable library of works upon this and red § 
jects and upon the Indian languages, libraries wace® 


too valuable to be broken up, are side issues W! 
to a utility in the investigations, entirely ind 
their own value. 

For these reasons, therefore, whethe! is inclip 
to believe in Norumbega-by-the-Charles r 
who is in touch with the investigating sp)! 
should fail to accord to Professor Horsf 
which belongs to him as an assiduous collector | 

JOHN RITCHIE, 





A TEMPERANCE BAR 
To the Editor of The Commonwealth. 
Dear Sir—I see there is much said in the new® 
about Dr. Rainsford’s plan of a ‘Temperance 
reminds me of a story in a book called ‘My 
Boss.’ 
A man was determined to visit the bar 
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4 CLIMB UP MOUNT LAFAYETTE 





\wp A BIT OF MORALIZING ON THE WAY. 

it was on the 26th of August that two of us climbed 
sount Lafayette. We started from the foot at 10:40, 
. - snd reached the top at 2:20, P. M. At the foot 
tthe mountain and opposite the Profile House was & 

set and lawn-tennis ground, on which the lovers of 
ai vames were playing. We crossed one end of this 
cal with its soft grass, and then struck a broad 
sthway amid small trees. This we kept until we began 
It was like the beginning of life, so easy, 


ascend 
smooth and cool 

The path by which we began to ascend was well 
sarked, and by no means steep or very rugged. There 
seemed jast enough climb to it to try as and prepare us 
for what wastocome. Springs of water, here and there, 
st which we drank, refreshed us, so that we, for quite a 
way up, were youthfal enough in our spirits. By and 
be we came near ‘Eagle’s Cliff? with its rugged sides, 
and we began to realize that the thing was becoming 
erions. The pathway was more broken and seemed 
deeper, and we felt that it was new work. The Cliff 


was passed, the pathway was out wore in the open air, 
- thoat the shadow of a great rock or leafy trees. Here 
and therea tree lay across our way. The water springs, 
which refreshed us when we drank of them, now also 
made the road more slippery, and, being more tired, our 


feet were not so sure as at first. When ip the shade, 
and nearer the foot of the mountain, no tormenting in- 
secta bothered us. But up midway, when and where 
we had the real climbing to do,*little flies began to get 
into our eyes and ears. They kept us very busy. It 
was hardly fair, we thought, to add to the roughness and 
heat of the way, to our tired feeling and our longing for 
the top, this outward hindrance. Nevertheless it was so. 

This made us the more determined. It stirred up our 
will power, it rather proved us. We fell and picked our- 
selves up again, and picked up experience at the same 
time. We also picked here and therea bit of moss, a 
berry and a flower which we kept as precious. 

It was in this middle way we met some who had been 
tothe top, and were on their way down. We saluted 
each other. 

“A big climb is before you.” 

“How much more yet?” 

“You have got about a quarter way up.” 

We knew that was only the answer of the successful 
man to the struggling one. Wealllike to make others 
feel how great a thing we have done. 


About half an hour after we met these descending | 


pilgrims we met two others, also ou their way down. 
“Going to the top, lads?” 
“That is where we are bound for.” 


“To the rale top?” 

‘To the real and very top, if we can get there. How 
far is it yet?” 

‘Weel, is your carage good?” 


“My carriage needs oiling.” 

‘“*Carage—carage!” 

“Oh yes, My courage is good and stout.” 

“Weel, I'll tell ye, it will take ye an hour andan ’arf 
yet.” 

The way looked harder than ever, and we were 80 
“red. But we started for the top, and to the top we must 
0. It seemed cowardly to give it up. In about fifteen 
minutes we reached one of the upper peaks; we looked 
sdout ; below us and before us was a little valley ‘up in 
the mountain, the peaks were hills about it. Two little 
lakes rested in quietness in this upper plain. Before us 
and on the other side of the valley rose the real top of 
uafayette, bare and rocky, yet it seemed easy of ascent. 
All was restful, we had got through the heat and hard 


rr of the middle climb. We began to descend into the 
a we walked across it. Our tired feeling had gone, 
or the 


top, whither we were going, was clear in sight. 

aaa The path-way was not so clear 
© top as heretofore. We wandered about as if 
ching the top; as if one 
reaches the last point and 
glory for which he made the climb. 
od grew thirsty, though not tired. And 


It was our last Stage. 


One Was not so intent on rea 
would linger about before he 
Catch the vision of 
But we did climb a 


ne help him home at alate hour. to cheer us, not far from the top, we came across a spring. 
to promise to buy all of his liquor of It was the last one, and quite along way from those of 
t him top ? 


sash and three or four more of the best drink onthe wayup. Here and therea bit of a flower | 
ir mas pe. made her parlor into a pretty greeted us, it is called the Alpine saltwort. 





t what he liked. She got old the middle stage. We drank and knew it was our last | 


| 


At last we reached the summit. There, on the very 


rose endlessly to view, and heaven seemed heaven, was 8 | 
brown butterfly, as we called it. We tried to catch it. | 
It escaped. There on the summit was the prophesy of | 
immortality. We would lay firm hold upon it, so that we 
might take it down to the level earth with us. It was 
not to be so caught, but was to remain at the summit, | 
there to speak of the ascent from the mountain of life! 
here to the plains of the higher life beyond. 





ALBERT WALKLEY. 





AMERICAN STUDENTS IN GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The romantic side of German student life is now 
pretty much common property. Everybody knows that 


the landlady, one makes a supperin one’s room. But 


from this up to having supper with a family, there are 
all sorts of permutations and combinations; and some 
men go for supper to restaurants. I used to do so at 
first. But I shortly settled down into giving my land- 
lady carte blanche and letting her send me up whateve: 


d made it very pleasant for her hus- top, where the clouds greeted the summit, where the hills | she wanted, only telling her not to be extravagant. She 
an | 


was a Viennese and cooked excellently, besides being 
very charming and the wife of a peruke-maker. I think 
she was extravagant, however, for my suppers were 
always very expensive, sometimes coming up to the sum 
of fifteen cents. 

But however you manage it, unless you take full 
pension, there is always a large number of single small 
expenses. The curious way of doing things by retail 
always strikesan American. One hires a room for the 
winter. How much will it be? Twenty marks a month. 
Fire included? No, so and so much extra (according as 
the winter is cold or not). How about light? About 
ten pfennigs a day (two cents and a half). Coffee in 
the morning? Yes, if one wishes, say twenty pfennigs. 
Service? That’s included, but the gentleman generally 
gives -the girl a thaler at Christmas-time. Then, of 
course, if you would like to have your boots blacked, 





chief among the elements of daily life at Heidelberg or 


amount of beer-drinking with occasional headaches, a 
constant indulgence in very long pipes, not a few 
brilliant young privat-docents who lecture on the same 
subjects as the moss-backed professorsand decoy away 
all their students, and, as a sort of wind-up, a few red- 
cheeked, bare-armed country girls with blue eyes and 
blonde hair hanging down their backs in two pig-tails 
who go about on the vine-clad hills in short skirts. 
These factors have long ago become the common property 
of Romance. But though romance is often an excellent 
thing in fiction, yet the realistic method has its advan- 
tages as concerns matters of fact. And if any one 
(whose mind is settled on the great points noted above) 
cares to fillin the picture with afew minor details of 
German student-life as actually lived by an American, 
he will find some here. 

There are very many kinds of Americans in Germany 
and they lead in some ways very different kinds of lives. 
Some are just out of college and some have been out a 
good many years, so that some know everything pretty 
well and some are just finding out that they don’t know 
on the whole so much. Some are heart and soul scien- 
tific and believe that even Truth down at the bottom of 
the well has got on some sort of garment with the Ber- 
lin or Leipsig cut toit. And some are awfully sick and 
tired of Germany and everything German and only stay 
over there because a German degree is worth so ard so 
many dollars and cents added to one’s salary when one 
|geta back. Then some men do nothing but study and see 
nobody at all, and some (generally at the larger universi- 
ties) don’t study any too hard, but devote themselves 
largely to what they are pleased to describe as ‘‘learning 
| something of the inner life of the people.” Some were 
married before they came over and bring their wives 
with them, and some get married while they’re in Ger- 
many and take some nice, economical girl back with them, 
|and again some are not married and don’t want to marry 
jany German girlatall. This last kind consists chiefly 
|of those who get fat letters from America quite regular- 
ily, with a number in the corner of the envelope from 
| which one can tell the number of weeks they have been 
laway from her. And many, of course, belong to none of 
| these classes. 
| Being, as they are, of many and varying kinds, these 
| Americans all live in pretty nearly the same way as far 
|as the questionof board and lodging is concerned. There 
| are two different ways of living and all manner of in- 
| termediate stages. The married men sometimes live 
en pension, and sometimes hire their rooms and make 
| their wives look out for their breakfast and supper, and 
dine with some excellent family from whom they also 
get practice in using the language of the country. The 
unmarried men sometimes live en pension too, more 
especially in Berlin or Leipsig, but generally not. They 
are more apt to live ina way approximating the habit of 
the native German students. That is, they take a room, 
or two as the case may be, and covenant with the land- 
lady for coffee in the morning. Coffee and aroll, that’s 
breakfast. There are two kinds of breakfast which 
Eiloart describes as ‘Necessity’ and ‘Luxary.’ The first 
consists of coffee anda roll. The secund is coffee anda 
roll and butter. Some fellows get more than this, but 
usually the only variation isin the number of rolls. In 
houses where they have had Americans before, they will 
be apt to give you eggs as well. 

For dinner, which comes in the middle of the day, 
most men, at least the unmarried ones, go out to a res- 
taurant. That is the common practice; almost all the 
Germans do so. The Americans sometimes incline to 
take their dinners with some family so as to talk Ger- 
man as aforesaid. As for supper, the genuine way is to 
buy something yourself at a delicatessen shop, where 
many different things are sold, but principally sausages 
of a thousand kinds and cheeses in like variety. With 








then is an old man who will doit for three marks a month. 


|Asto supper, of course that’s more or less as it ma 
Goettingen are a great plenty of duels, an inordinate | pper, y 


| happen to be. When you have Hartz cheese and black 


bread, it’s rather cheap; when your desires go higber, the 
price rises also. So many items would make it very 
hard to keep accounts were it not that the landlady for- 
tunately does that for one in alittle blue book that she 
shows you now and then, chiefly for form’s sake, I 
believe, for the accounts are generally written in the 
German character which Americans are apt never to 
learn to read. 

Well, the students live along somehow—I didn’t mean 
to spend so much time over that part—and gradually get 
so settled down to their particular way that it seems the 
most natural thing in the world. But this comes only 
gradually. The first few months have a good many 
surprises in more ways than one. They come over to 
Germany with very different notions and plans, but what- 
ver ideas may have been in their heads at firat, they are 
pretty sure to get changed during the first semester. 
For these notions are as a general thing sure to be mis- 
taken. Some Americans come to Germany, thinking they 
are going to have the jolliest times they have ever had 
in their lives for a few semesters, and that then they are 
going to drop an examination in the slot and take outa 
Dr. Phil. And others, having studied at one subject for 
some years, think that when they once get to Germany 
they are going to learn something new every moment 
and so are disappointed when they find out that a pro- 
fessor will often give a perfectly elementary course 
(even to German students,) and that generally at just 
the time they want to hear him. 


In other respects, too, minor matters, are their ideas 
not infrequently erroneous. Only a winter or two ago a 
man weut over to hear Mommsen in Berlin, and found 
out when he got there that Mommsen had retired from 
active work some years before. Then there was a man 
who went to Halle to study Old English with Sievers, 
wholly unconscious of the fact that Sievers is Professor 
of German and rarely reads even on Anglo Saxon and 
otherwise touches English only in the most incidental 
way. And men go to the queerest universit es to study 
their particular subjects, because they’ve had friends 
there who have found those places excellent for some- 
thing else. And men go to places that were of great 
repute in certain lines some time ago, but which are now 
of very little consequence. I think the proportion of 
men is quite small who go to Germany knowing exactly 
what they want and exactly where they will be able to 
get it. But mistakes usually correct themselves in the 
course of the first six months or so, and by the second 
semester one has one’s bearings and knows it all. 


But having got tu whatever university one has chosen, 
there is always more or less red tape to be gone through 
before one is a member thereof; though, everything 
being considered, not nearly as much as would seem 
natural. It must be remembered that entrance to the 
University depends for the German on his examination 
on leaving the Gymnasium. For the American, who can- 
not, of course, undergo such examination, it depends un 
the amount of study he can show certificate for. And 
when one considers that these students come from al 
parts of America with all sorts of credentials and all 
sorts of training, it is evident that a correct judgment is 
not always easy. It would give even an American official 
a world of trouble to deter.nine the actual nature of their 
claims to admission in this or that university. I imagine 
that the German official frankly gives up the idea of de- 
ciding as to the scholarship involved and adopts some 
simpler rule. I have often fancied that this rule was to 
admit everyone who had a parchment diploma written in 
Latin with a large seal. But there may be different rules 
in vogue at different places. The result, however, is 
about the same as far as I know; eyerybody is allowed 
to enter. I certainly never heard of anybody’s being 
rejected. And this is, on geteral principles, wise, just 
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abroad to stndy, yet as a rule no one would take so much 
trouble except one who had an especial desire for work 
and more than the average capability. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but in the long run the men are pretty 
weil up to the work they want todo. The Germans often 
say that there is a lack of general education, which may 
very well be the case with the American students, as it is 


certainly the case with most German students; the gen- | 


| 


eral education of each being looked on, of course, from 


the standpoint of the other. 

The ceremonies connected with entrance go by the 
name of immatriculation. First, one’s papers must be 
handed in. Then a man gves on another day in company 
with alot more and, having waited his turn, he gets a 
book with the laws of the University in It and another 
book to keep account of his lectures in. One also writes 
things concerning birth and parentage in a large book. 
Then, on another day, generally, one signs the buok of 
one’s particular faculty—Theology, Law, Medicine or 
Philosophy, as it may happeatobe. On still another day, 
a great multitude go to the Aula to shake hands with the 
Rector. After long waiting, the Rector appears, someone 
reads an oath (in Latin and in German); the rector tells 
the assembled to be good boys, to study hard, and not to 
fight duels; and then each one goes up aud shakes hands 
with the Rector and receives a large piece of paper saying 
that he is a member of the University, and a small card 
which is popularly supposed to be of wonderful efficacy 
against the police. By this time allis done except paying 
one’s dues, which requires two visita to the Quaestor or 
man who attends to the money, and a visit to each of 
one’s professors. All these things having been done, one 
may relapse into whatever kind of life one chooses. 


Epwarkp E. HAs, Jr. 


I have tried to write without using the foreign expressions that 
naturally come to one’s mind most readily in thinking over a sub- 
ject like this. But some ure hard to escape. The Semester is the 
halt-yearly term of the uriversity. The Gymnaswm ia the pre- 
paratory school, answering to our high school, though two or 
three years more advanced than our best high schools. The Aula 
is the sort of official hall of the university where the great uni 
versity ceremonies take place. The /rivat-docent is a teacher less 
in rank than an assistant professor. He is not named by the 
university as a rule but can go or come as he pleases. Hn pension 
means boarding on the American plan. 
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ADDRESS OF ABNER CHENEY GOODELL, JR., PRESIDENT, 
JUNE 22, 1892. 


Gentlemen :—It will doubtless meet your expectations 
as well as accord with the wishes of tne Council, if, on 
behalf of the retiring admiuistration, | improve this 
occasion to briefly render an account of our steward- 
ship. 

The system of management of the affairs of our Society 
which went into operation on the second day of Janu- 
ary, 1889, was so generally believed to be apn improve- 
ment upon the previous system that it was adopted 
without dissent. By a provision of the old by-laws, or 
constitution, as some of these rules were called, all who 
had served seven years on the Board of Directors be- 
came ipso facto directors for life. This provision was 
found by experience to be objectionable in two respects ; 
first, in that it constantly diminished the relative influ- 
ence of newly-elected directors; and second, in that it 
kept the control of the administration in the hands of 
persons whose active interest in the Society declined 
with increasing years. Hence, practically, under that 
system it was found on the one hand that the relations 
between the main body of the Society and those who 
administered its affairs were growing more distant, inso- 
much that reform was almost hopeless, and on the other 
hand by the easy sufferance of the Board of Directors 
the whole management had drifted into a few hands so 
burdened with routine daties as to be unwilling or una- 
ble to undertake any considerable work of improvement. 

As soon as the new by-laws tok effect, all this was 
changed. Of the fifteen councillors which constitute the 
government as now organized, nine go out of office every 
year unless reélicted, three more: go out the next year 
and the rest at the end of the third year. Thus the 
Society has the power at any annual meeting by a change 
of administration to redress any grievance or institate 
any reform, while enough councillors hold over each 
year to continue the traditions of the Board to prevent 
the interruption or failure of unfinished business and to 
protect the Society from the unjust demands of out- 
siders with whom we may have had dealings. 

The doings of the Council haye been reported to you 
annually, and hence what [ shall now offer in retrospec- 
tion will be but a recapitulation of former statements. 

At the outset of the new departure, [ felt it my duty 
to lay before the Council a statement of the condition of 
the Society respecting its fluances and the condition of 
its library and library accommodations as well as its 
future work, with the view of eliciting the opinion of 

he Board in regard to the best course to pursue. The 
imperfect condition of the records greatly increased the 
labor of preparing this statement and, notwithstanding 


my search for information outside of the records was 


it impossible in the time at my com uand to give a com- 


plete account of the donations received by the Society. I 
therefore recommended that the investigation be still | Review was sold at a price, at which. 
further prosecuted by a proper committee. This, how- 


ever, was never done, and hence the printing of this 
statement (which [I had requested might be deferred un- 
til after its details could be corrected by comparison 
with the committee’s report) was not attempted until 
recently. 

As a copy of this statement under the title of ‘Presi- 
dent’s Address to the Council’ js in the hands of every 
member of the Society, [ will not extract from it here 
more than a single passage, which I may be pardoned 
for quoting, since it explains the reason for the policy 
we have adopted of conferring upon committees a large 
share of the regular work of the Society. On page 33 
you will find the following: ‘‘I suggest that a discreet 
distribution of duties among several committees would 
be the best means of effecting this work satisfactorily, 
and at the same time would afford us an opportunity for 
enlisting the services of a larger number of our members, 
particularly of the younger men, who [am persuaded 
need only an invitation to become eventually most active 
and valuable agents in promoting the growth and in- 
creasing the usefulness of the Society.” 


It was my good fortune to bave all my suggestions 
to the Council cordially approved, and the work I pro- 
posed promptly begun. In accordance with my recom- 
mendation to the last Board of Directors, some progress 
had already been made in clearing out the cellar of the 
Society's House, which had long been the receptacle of a 
vast accumulation of books, pamphlets and newspapers. 
The greater portion of these was in boxes, piled from 
floor to ceiling. No account of the contents of these 
packages had been preserved, but presumably they em- 
braced much that was valuable. The stacks being 
separated by narrow passages and standing on waste 
paper and other inflammable rubbish, which littered the 
whole floor nearly to the furnace, consent tv have this 
accumulation removed and examined was finally obtained 
on account of the imminent danger from fire which 
could only be avoided by such a change. 

The new administration were not unwilling to listen 
to a proposal to find within the Society's House the ac- 
commodation for the library which their predecessors 
had been looking for in a contemplated extension in the 
rear or by the purchase of an adjoining estate. Before 
decid'ng on any plan, however, it was thought best to 
know approximately what further accommodation was 
needed. This could only be done by making an invent- 
ory or catalogues of all our literary collections from 
which to cullwhat were undoubtedly worth preserving, 
and thus to ascertain what proportion, if any, should be 
eliminated as not germane to the purposes of the Society. 
This work was most faithfully and thoroughly accom- 
plished and [have heard of no adverse criticism on it, 
save the suggestion that as every piece of paper nota 
mere waste fragment was duly catalogued, more expense 
had been incurred than was necessary. But since the 
total outlay for this work, continued through more thao 
twenty months, was comparatively small, and since the 
catalogues will forever conclusively remove all doubt as 
to the wisdom of parting with any of the literature dis- 
posed of, [am sure the expense will never b> grudged, 
especially as there was no further payment on account 
of managing the library—the library committee, which 
receives no pay, having charge of the library during the 
whole time. 

In deciding where to draw the line of exclusion of 
useless literature, most of the material was so obviously 
unsuitable for the Society's use that there were but two 
questions particularly embarrassing; one concerning the 
newspapers and the other the periodicals. Of the 
former, our collection embraced 1414 different titles, 
comprising 186 bound and 683 unbound series, more or 
less complete. The prospect of perfecting these files 
could not be entertained for a moment. The cost of 
collecting and binding would exceed our whole income, 
and if completed, the 1414 sets could not be stored in our 
building without excluding everything else. It was, 
therefore, deemed best to retain past and present files 
of bat two current daily newspapers besides the files of 
papers the publication of which began before the year 
1800. Atthe same time a plan was adopted of preserv- 
ing for ready reference, by cutting out, pasting in 
scrap-books aud indexing, all biographies and obituary 
notices, historical articles and publication of births, 
marriages and dvaths, in one at least of the current news- 





papers. 

Of the periodical pamphlets, there were but two con- 
| cerning the exclusion of which there was any hesitation. 
| These were the North American Review and the Chris- 
j tan Examiner. Both sets were incomplete and had 
| been rarely referred to. Indeed, the latter, which was 
ithe gift of our honored associate, Mr. William B. Trask, 
had never been unpacked. The committee charged with 
the sale and exchange of books, therefore, seeing that the 
Review comprised over four hundred numbers and the 
Examiner between eighty and ninety volumes, decided 


| that the shelf-room occupied by the 
pressed as far as it could be without indelicacy, I found | ble to us than the books, and so hoth 


M was | 
of th 
disposed of. The Examiner, after 


pleted, was eventually returned to 


Hav 
" 


the donor 


oT a 
probably, it can be replaced by anothe: 


In disposing of all other literature, 9 1); 
pursued, the aim being to place it gratuit 
would be nseful in completing impert, 
libraries, especially those most easily a: 
members of the Society, or to exchang f 
useful to us. 

When our collections had been thus sift 
peared no necessity of enlarging our ‘uildi: 
years at least, provided the walls could be « 
ed as to bear the weight of a library upon | 
Upon consalting with expert architects and . 
appeared that the strengthening of th: rt 
was desirable, whether the upper hall were | 
a library or as only, heretofore, for the meet 
Society. Accordingly that work was order 
pleted. Four strong buttress*s supporting ir 
to take the ends of floor joists running though 
ing were erected on independent foundations and gecyy, 
ly tied to the walls. The gallery supports wer 


strengthened. During the progress of this wor 
plan of removing the library to the upper hall was 
veloped, approved by the Council and soon afterws 
completed. The objection of possible want of light 


ventilation had already been obviated by the 
the new skylight which replaced the insuffi 

in the roof that had been so long a source of trou 
expense from its imperfect construction and leak) 
dition. 

A plan for fitting up the old library room on the 
second floor conveniently for the meetings of the So- 
ciety had long been discussed and estimates of the cost 
had been obtained; but, owing to the causes whicti event » 
ally compelled the resignation of a majority of the Coun- 
cil, that work has not been prosecuted. The shelf room 
of this lower hall, however, was estimated to be suf 
ent to relieve the library proper of all books only occasion 
ally referred to, and thus to make room for sv 
accessions as the library would ordinarily receive durir 
the next ten years. 

I close this brief sketch by the statement, which car 
not fail to interest you, that the expense of al! thes 
charges, including the cataloguing of books, pamphiets 
and newspapers, which has been deemed proper!y charge 
able to the Building Fund. (since this work is necessary 
incident to the priucipal object for which that fund was 
raised), has reduced the principal of that fund only 
$3,924.01; leaving unexpended the sum of $21,006.58 

The Building Fund, as transmitted to the present ad 
ministration by the former Board of Directors, was 
chiefly invested in the securities of the Showalter Lnvest- 
ment Co. The unfortunate failure of that company 
make good its promises is known to you all, and there 
fore I am sure you will be pleased to learn that, of tbe 
$10,000 in mortgages negotiated to us but not guarante 
by the Company, $5,960 have already been recovered 
actual cash, and $900 more is sure to be paid to us next 
September. We have also obtained a perfect title to land 
mortgaged to us for $465, and have begun to foreclose 
two other mortgages amounting to $1825. The only loss 
on these securities, actually ascertained thus far, besides 
the unpaid interest, is $450, caused by selling for $12" 
cash a mortgage of the nominal value of $1600, and pa) 
$50 more as commission for the transaction. This is 
certainly not discouraging. 

All our other funds have steadily increased uncer Ux 
management of the Council. A comparison of U 
spective amounts of these funds as they stood when [ 
was first called to this chair, and as they footed up at th 
end of the last fiscal year, shows the following ga u 
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Of the first of these funds it is only fair to remark, }ow 
ever, that the increase is due to accumulation of ome 
during a suspension of the publication of our Memoria 
Biographies. This was the result of an effort to restore 
the principal of the fund, which haa been improv! 
encroached upon before it came under our managemen 
Of the last or Bond fund, it is equally fair to add that © 
has been virtually many times multiplied by the 
of the lost pages. The Society is thus enabled 
for sale the entire edition complete which at the « 
price should bring not less than $10,000. . 

This increase of the funds just enumeratec 
made more obvious by a statement of the total am "a ; 
of gain, which is $3384.58; all but about $650 of whica 
has accrued since the organization of the Council. It 3s 
also a cause of congratulation that at present the an 
of all our funds is $77,641.37 as against $65,5°: 
amount shown by the general balance sheet of Dec 
1888, just before the present administration came - 
power. This gain of $8,773.87, it should be remem r - 
is over and above the sum expended upon the Societys 
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From the foundation of the So- 
ites of Col. Wilder, the average annual 


nd Library. 


fuuds was $2,586.20. It is therefore a 
ich should cause no regret, either on the 
f the retiring administration or of the members of 
a wnder the new régime the average has 
143.8 ; which is 18 per cent more than the 


crease \* 


rcumstance W 


which daring the last three and an half 
> reached the treasury or become certain 
ate of the will of the testator amount to 
” his is exclusive of the legacy of $10,000 from 

er subject the presentation of which 

for the close of the summary of the 
retiring administration. I refer to the 
» conclusion of their labors—the prepa- 
ation of the Rolls of Membership. In 


odertaking and some account of the difficulties 
+} mittee on the rolls encountered in their 
t my duty, in justice to the Council and in 


nee , ze who have had the work in charge, to 
a -_ my own conviction that had it been 
ind lett to other hands, the Society might 

ay able to identify many of its members. | 

, W eh the indefatigable industry of Messrs. 


Kuho Clarke, Henry Herbert Edes and Francis 
» Brow we have printed rolls of members and 
t perfect, as nearly so, | believe, as it is 
cable to make them; and in method of arrange- 
dof reference and style of execution they present 
' f excellence. 
My task is accomplished. Itis not for me to advise 
the future, further than I have done in former com- 
nications to the Society and to the Council. For my 
cliates as well as for myself, however, I cannot with- 
{an expression of good wishes to all the gentlemen 
with whom we have been associated, and of an ardent 
oe that tle objects for the promotion of which our 
Soclety was founded may be steadfastly pursued through 
anges and vicissitudes, as the guiding star of our 
easvor. And, further, I cannot resist the impulse to 


as 


as 


sdopt as a reflection which may conduce to the realiza- 
his hope, and as the final sentence of this fare- 
well address, the never inapposite words of Solomon, in 


vy of Wisdom: ‘**Her ways are ways of pleasant- 


ss, and all her paths are peace. 





HARVARD PAST AND PRESENT. 


ADDRESS OF LEVERETT SALTONSTALL BEFORE THE 


ALUMNI, JUNE 29, 1892. 


The Hon. Leverett Saltonstall presided at the annual dinner of 
¢ Harvard Alumni on Commencement Day. This choice of 
presiding ofMlcer was peculiarly appropriate; for the Saltonstall 
amily isrepresented tn the catalogue of alumni from the first 
sraduating class to the present day. There is no other family 
whieh bas sent seven successive generations, all in the male line, 


‘o Harvard University. They are Nathaniel, of the class of 1659; | 


Richard, of if; Richard, of 1722; Nathaniel. of 1766; Leverett, 
(182; Leverett, of 1844, and Richard Middlecourt, of 1880. 
ienry Saltonstall, of the class of 1642, son of Sir Richard Saiton- 
“alland uncle of Nathaniel, of the class of 1659, makes eight 


ccheraGons io all, but the seven mentioned first were in direct de- 


ent. Mr. Saltonstall’s address on this occasion is given in full 
4 a 
Brothers of the Alumni: Six years ago I had the hon- 


) address you as I presided here at our commence- 
‘eot dinner. It was the year of the great commemora- 

h, and we were looking forward with great interest 
to the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the found- 
g college, an occasion which we never shall 
‘Tget, so Imposing were the ceremonies, so replete with 
was everything. Our venerable poet who has so 
“n sung t who had 


ng of the 
‘ 
nlerest 
f. . . 

i £ to us in melodious measures, 
mea that great audience atthe 200th anniversary of 


na 
n 


the fo y 


‘ing of the college, then again 50 years later 
ur hearts with his beautiful poem, is not here 
itwe know that his heart is with us and our 
* g0 ut to him. But, alas, that other noble son of 
_ =, Who on this occasion and always shed lustre 

and which gave him birth and upon the univer- 
peas i educated him, scholar, poet, teacher, orator, 
“promat, true, warm-hearted man, beloved by all who 
: whose glowing words upon that bright No- 
Morning will never cease to charm us—James 
| Lowell—has been taken from us, and we know 

ear sO grievous a loss. 

ep gentlemen, we celebrate the 250th anniversary 
~ “He graduation of the first class, the class of 1642. 


une 
hed 
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sity whic 
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That little ‘ 
bol “ band of nine young gentlemen who were 
a. here from this fair settlement into that little 


of th ~ on the edge of a boundless forest, into the fold 


pes a man, President Dunster, had after four 
; : “a y. after every description of privation, taken 
dain oe a taey went forth into the world to pro- 
a Phi . Henceforth from that day and for all 
h one was founded, not only upon piety and 

®\ upon the true foundation of a sound educa- 


their de 


£0dliness, 


) 


tion. The time was a trying one, most critical in the 
history of the colony. Perhaps no other year presented 
so many diffieu'ties. Immigration had almost ccased, 
and not only that, but the people were leaving the colony 
in great numbers, discouraged. The king was at war 
with parliament, there was a field for young men in 
England, and soin great numbers they departed. 

Good Governor Winthrop says iv his journal of this 
time: ‘‘The sudden fallof land and cattle and the 
scarcity of foreign commodities and money, etc., with 
the thin access of people from England, put many into 
an unsettled frame of spirit, so they concluded there 
would be no subsisting here. and accordingly they began 
to hasten away. Nine bachelors,” he goes onto say, 


, ‘commenced at Cambridge; they were young men of 


good hope and performed their acts so as gave good 


| proof of their proficiency in the tongues and arts. The 
| general court had a settled government or superinten- 
| 

¢ +hiaadmirable work you will find a history | dency over the college, namely, all the magistrates and 


|elders over the six nearest churches and the president or 
jthe greatest part of them. Most of them were now 
| present at this first commencement and dined at the col- 
|lege with the scholars’ ordinary commons, which was 
| done of purpose for the students’ encouragement, etc., 
jand it gave gvod content to ell.” 

So from that day to this her alumni gather around her 
board, and we come here rejuvenated and refreshed, 
and pleased to see another class of fine young fellows 
with their degrees going into the world to join their 
| brothers who have graduated here before them. I love 
to recur, and [am sure you all do, to these small be- 
ginnings upon these anniversary days, and to think how 
strange it is, what a never-ceasing wonder, that such a 
class of men and women left their comfortable and 
tuxurious homes to come out here into the wilderness to 
found a state, and that almost the first thing they should 
do wes to found a college devoted to ‘‘piety, morality and 
learning,” to ‘‘knowledge and godliness” as it is expressed 
in the charter in 1650, and not one single word from that 
beginning to this time of any doctrinal or se tarian 
test. 

Every administration of the college has proved true 
to this high, liberal purpose, and my heart swells with 
gratitude when I think of the stand that Harvard Col- 
\lege has always taken upon every great question, and 
| think that this tone of liberality has existed from the 
|earliest day to this, and that no one professor or teacher 
| of any kind from the president down to the lowest un- 
dergraduate has ever suffered in loss of prestige from 
any opinion that he might express. I love to think of 
| the seed that has been sown broadcast through the land 
| by these 250 classes of graduates of Harvard University 
| who have spread themselves all over the country. 

} Never before, I think, was such an advance made in 
| Harvard College, Harvard University, I may say today, 
|as under the present admirable administration. You may 
| study its history in every way, cither financially or ac- 
‘cording to the results that have been produced by the 
| modes of education, by the numbers that flock here, by 
the enormous staff of magnificent teachers who surround 
the president at every point—whcrever you review it, 
Harvard College, I say, has made a greater advance under 
the present administration than ever Yefore. Her elective 
system, her voluntary attendance upon religious exer- 
cises, and what is perhaps equal to any of these points, 
the selection of preachers to the university from all the 
| principal denominations in turn, have given it a tone of 
| liberality that I think can be found nowhere else im the 


| 








land. The moral tone of the university I think was never 
higher. No longer, I wish to say in speaking of this 


voluntary system, do youug men have to tramp along the 
beaten track, hemmed in by walls that all 'their predeces- 
sore have trodden before. They can stretch every nerve 
to reach that point as they were never before able to do 
under the power and strength that this present system of 
education now maintained here enables them to do. 

I congratulate you from my heart that this is the con- 
dition of Harvard College, and when I think of the fact 
that my—I won’t say my ancestor, but the brother of my 
ancestor, Henry Saltonstall, was one of the class of 1642, 
and that all my fathers in unbroken line have graduated 
here. Lonly wish to express the strongest hope and 

prayer, that my sens’s sons in future generations, and 
your sons, my brothers, may weyer enter these walls 
without feeling that they havethe blessing resting upon 
their heads of ola Alma Mater, and without leaving with 
the feeling that they have been upon sacred ground. 


A writer advises the summer boarder to take with her 
‘vaseline, carbolic acid to keep away mosquitos, gum 
camphor, Jamaica ginger, a few seidlitz powders and 
quinine pills, plenty of ammonia, lavender water, and 
chloroform for toothaches and for taking spots out of 
silk, ground mustard for poultices, a paper of baking 
soda for burns, scalds and stings, a spirit-lamp and a 
hollow, nickel-plated iron for pressing muslins and laces, 
heated by the lamp.” These are well, but they would be 
neither here nor there without glycerine and rose water 
for sunburn; and rose water especially, that the summer 
hoarder might not have to get along without her ‘good 
cry’ for fear of red eyes. 
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TWO MOODS. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
I. 


Between the budding and the falling leaf 
Stretch happy skies; 

With colors and sweet cries 

Of mating birds in uplands and in glades 
The world is rife. 

Then on a sudden all the music dies, 

The color fades. 

How fugitive and brief 

Is mortal life 

Between the budding and the falling leaf! 


O short-breathed music, dying on the tongue 
Ere half the mystic canticle be sung! 
O harp of life, so speedily unstrung! 
Who, if ’twere bis to choose, would know again 
The bitter sweetness of the lost refrain, 
Its rapture, and its pain? 
Ul. 
Though I be shut in darkness, and become 
Insentient dust blown idly here and there, 
I hold oblivion a scant price to pay 
For having once had held syainst my lip 
Life’s brimming cup of hydromel and rue— 
For having once known women’s holy love 
And a child’s kiss, and for a little space 
Been boon companion to the Day and Night, 
Fed on the odors of the summer dawn, 
And folded in the beauty of the stars. 
Dear Lord, though I be changed to senseless clay, 
And serve the potter as he turns his wheel, 
I thank Thee for the gracious gift of tears! 
Harper’s Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
TRICKS OF MEMORY. 

One of the queernesses with which writers have to 
contend is an occasional puzzleheadedness over a per- 
fectly well-known point of orthography or grammar. A 
word that one bas probably spelled correctly all one’s 
life suddenly swerves over [nto the doubtfal orthography 
column. 

Is it ‘ingulf,’ or ‘engulf,’ or ‘engulph?’ one queries, 
with pen poised. Is it ‘appal’ or ‘apall?’ ‘Fantasy’ or 
‘phantasy?’ ‘Honied’ or ‘honeyed?’ and so on indefi- 
nately. 

To be sure, there is the dictionary, but who wants to 
learn his A—B—Cs over again, or look up the spelling of 
every-day words? 

It isa curious fact that, left to themselves, the fin- 
gers will generally spell a word correctly. It isin the 
hesitation that certainty is lost. There can be no doubt 
that the fi-gers of a writer acquire a sort of automatic 
education. Even when a doubt as to the right spelling 
of a word has crossed the mind the hand will usually 
bring the letters into form if given its course. It is as 
if it consciously reasozed, ‘I have always driven the pen 
so, and so, having begun so /’ Bat once, hampered by 
the spirit of investigation the rresolute hand inclines 
towards the Unabridged 

. The matter is worse where parts of specch entangle 
themselves. Rules and regulations flaten themselves out, 
and only a helpless floundering among pronouns, ante- 
cedents and correlatives seeins for the time possible. In 
one of Wilkie Collins’s published letters he writes: 

‘For the last week, while I was finishing the story, I 
galloped along without feeling it, like the old post- 
horses. Do you remember how the fore legs of those 
post-horses quivered, and how their heads drooped when 
they came to the journey’s end? That’s me, mv dear, 
that’s me. Good God! is ‘me’ grammar? QOuzht it to 
be ‘I?’ My poor fatber paid 90/ a year for my educa- 
tion, and I give you my sacred word of honour, [ am not 
sure whether it is ‘me’ or ‘I.’” ; 

Probably Wilkie Collins could have made a pretty 
straight guess on this point, but those little aberrations 
come upon us sometimes when we should be slow to 
stake anything upon our correctness; though anothr 
person, blundering in the same way, would be instantly 
arraigned before the bar of our correct and scandalized 
judgment, just as we serve merited condemnation upon 
fellow-mortals who display the identical faults of which 
we are ourselves guilty. 

Voluable speakers and voluminous writers probably 
experience little of this trouble. The spouting geyser of 
words never fails them, and for this they are to be con- 
gratulated, yet it is a consolation to those of less ora- 
torical ability to know that great writers and speakers 
learn to curb their flowing speech rather than give vent 
to it. Professor Shedd states that in the last kalf of 
Webster’s public life he learned to reject the vague 
words that come thick and thronging when the mind is 
aroused. He grew more select and precise, and present- 
ly, a8 one said, ‘‘every word weighed a pound.” 

This style of speaking or writing cannot be driven 
through with the velocity enjoyed when one is more 
careless of results. The word fitly chosen is the word 
to be striven for, and snch is the perversity of inanimate 
things, itis precisely the word that sometimes fails to 
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This lack of accommodation on the part 
of memory has a technical name and is an indication of 
mental weariness or unsoundness— and perhaps the fact 
that I cannot at this moment recall the scientific term 
for this failure to recall a certain word to the mind, may 
prove the unsoundness to be rather near home. 

Be that as it may one can do no less than to pity the 
speaker who finds himself stuck on conversation’s burrs. 
Lord Lytton was one of those halting speakers, and, as 
Procter tells us, was in the habit of interspersing fre 
quent ‘erras’ to help him out while he was waiting for 
the proper word; as In his remark on viewing the bare 
walls of a handsome London house. Lytton scanned the 
place and remarked to Procter: ‘‘Just the kind of a 
house—erra—for one to state from after breakfast—erra 
—to hang aman.” It will be noticed thata point is never 
better appreciated than when it is unexpectedly made by 
one slow and struggling of speech, and surely no one can 
more appreciate the safe delivery of such a sentence than 
does the one most intimately concerned. 

In writing, premeditation is possible and—-where de- 
mands from the printers are not pressing—sober second 
thought has its chance. In speaking, one launches 
out to sink or swim, and he must be a skilful manipula- 
tor of words who is able to make them systematically 
disguise thought. A person may know much more than 
he says, but what he ventures to say he must know. 
Conversation takes unexpected drifts and tt is not possi- 
ble for the most self-distrustful person to map out its 
course in advance and prepare his contribution to the 
dialogue. 

So memory and other mental faculties have the 
speaker at thelr mercy. Should they fail to feed the 
carrent with the expressive word or the apt illustration 
or the desired fact, no automatic delivery can be arranged. 
Talk is at end then and there. 

“The great and only art of memory,” says Quintilian, 
‘ig exercise and labor.” And undoubtedly this faculty is 
encouraged by the confidence we place in it. Specialists 
say that the powers of memory may be increased to any 
degree by giving undivided attention to what one would 
remember, trusting the memory to go without aid, how- 
ever often it may fail one. 

The practical application of this wisdom is not so 
easy. If in a future state of existence it is ever my for- 
tune to enjoy a speaking acquaintance with Themistocles, 
of the phenomenal memory, [ shall make it my business 
to inquire how he did it. He will know that I can refer 
to nothing less than his world-famous feat of calling by 
name every one of the twenty thousand citizens of 
Athens. Though one might and might not be able to 
make use of the knack if acquired, the knowing how 
would be a pleasing supplement to a faulty earthly career 
in just that regard. 

Few of us are so impartial in our social life as to 
arrive at the honor of an introduction to every inhabitant 
of a town or district, but there is nothing to prevent our 
having a complete directory of our own, adjusting names 
to people whenever and wherever we meet them, and 
calling upon memory to supply the cognomen whenever 
we meet theese god-children of our brain. 

This will give memory the requisite exercise, and 
‘labor’ enough to suit Quintilian himself. Furthermore, 
we can school ourselves to read and to listen to facts and 
fancies as if we knew we were never to refer to them 
again. This would prevent our resorting so often to 
imagination for facts, when reference books are not by; 
but just how to recall at will all that we know we re- 
member is a secret that the shade of Themistocles will 
eat oe: - GrorGia ALLEN PECK. 





AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK, 


Cassandra says that the Popular Concerts should be 
catalogued as ‘Relaxation for Boston Beginners: or, 
Bohemianism Made Easy.” Certainly that title would 
seem tosuggest their undeniable uses to the city that 
rarely relaxes, and looks, in general, upon Bohemia and 
Bohemians only through a telescope. If the metaphor 
implies that to glimpse Bohemia Boston culture must 
raise, rather than lower, its eyes, [can’t help it: meta- 
phors are unmanageable things. 

°° 

In a literary way, Boston Culture looks down on 
Bohemia, sometimes, at the Popular Concerts. The bal- 
cony seats area sort of half-way house for the conven- 
tionalities: first steps, as it were, in the lesson of having 
au informal good time. To the balcony seats, according- 
ly, betake themselves many of the good folk who are 
prepared to go the length. so to speak, of light music, 
but not the length of light beer; and it is droll, some- 
times, to see such, peer!ng through their lorgnettes 
down upon the ‘schooners’ and the smoke, and the bad, 
daring people in loose shirts and sashes, who actually 
exchange whispers while the conductor’s baton is yet 
gyrating, and sometimes laugh quite out loud. The 
glances that fall, through the lorgnettes in the balcony, 
on this unseemly throng. send jingling through the minds 


of the unregenerate some such light-minded parody of 


May Kendall, as— 
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This hall was once as prim as church; 
Yet now we see from this our perch 
The seats, so cheap, though not quite free, 
Wherein tne strange Bohemians be :— 
Have mercy on them, miserable sinners! 
= 2 
— 

Yet let Propriety behind her lorgnettebeware. There 
is no safety in any half-way house to pleasing sin. Soon- 
er or later, in a moment of temptation, she will let 
herself descend into that region whence —by suggestive 
correspondence— ascends so much smoke. It will be 
under the escort of a gentleman to whom tobacco, as to 
Little Robert Reid of saintly memory, is a noxious weed, 
that stains the teeth and fouls the breath and is very bad 
indeed; and she will order, in a distinct voice, an appol- 
linaris lemonade. But the Rubicon will sooner or later 
be crossed—ina schooner; and Propriety will return to 
her balcony no more. Who ever heard of a butterfly 
voluntarily re-becoming a cocoon? 

*’ 

There never was a happier thought than that which 
has brought to Boston these simple, harmless, merry, 
tuneful hours. Long may they continue a Boston insti- 
tution, sunnily bridging the transition-time between work 
and leisure!—‘'To think! ”—says Cassandra—‘‘of there 
being, in our cultivated midst, an entertainment to which 
a woman may accept an invitation without having to 
change her gown, anda man, without blanking the ne- 
cessity of having to put on starched linen! I believe the 
‘Pops’ enjoy the unique distinction of being the only 
semi-social function to which a man was never known 
to refuse an invitation!” 

°° 
May is the month of anniversaries: June is the 
|month of new beginnings. In late May the workers, 
who are and have heen, come together in sober and 
| friendly conclave and recall the motives and the begin- 
| nings of their work and compare records of its progress ; 
good, quiet, helpful days; good, earnest, honest folk. 
| In late June—the rose-days, the sun-days!— the workers 
| who are to be, spring joyously into the arena of work, | 
| from the long youth-years of learning and planning and | 
|dreaming. What a difference of atmosphere between 
| anniversary-week and commencement-week! The one 
| wears the gray of experience, the other the rose-color of 
| new, brave hopes; the one moves, with quiet step, to 
|the music of Auld Lang Syne; the other marches strong- 
lly and proudly, to ‘See, the Conquering Hero Comes!’ 
| And the music of both is good music to which to time 
| one’s thoughts and musings: there is peace in the one; | 
' there is inspiration in the other. 
°° | 
What a mighty throb of compassion and of admira. 
tion pulsed, almost like a visible wave, through the vast 
throngs on Harvard's ball-fleld, the other day, when 
Carter, rashly and splendidly oblivious of everything save 
his hope of holding down Harvard's score, stood in the 
way of Hallowell’s terrible rush, and went down before | 
it!—Man-wise and woman-wise, the moment was dis- | 
cussed among the on-lookers. ‘‘A mad thing to do!” said | 
the Man. “A great thing to do!” said the Woman. ‘He | 
was out of his place !"—*‘But he did not stop to remem- | 
ber that!"—‘It was impossible but that he should go 
down!” ‘It was impossible but that he should take the | 
chance!” ‘If acts were commonly shaped on that plan, | 
the world would end in a generation!” “If acts were not 
sometimes shaped on that plan, it were time for the world | 
to end!” 


. 
* 


{ wonder how many of all the throng that beautifies 
the old quadrangle on Class Night know that the weirdest 
and loveliest thing to see, at that loveliest place and time, 
is the shadows, thrown upward from the fires that burn 
low in the grasses, of those who pass before the fires; 
shadows thrown on the very tops of the buildings, on the 
very tops of the trees; until, looking upward, one sees a 
wraith-iike company, noiseless, undefined, pass and 
repass at that airy height, glide and bend and linger and 
fade; strange to see; a dream and the memory of a 
dream! It is not easy to believe these be the mere 
shadows, up-cast, of the merry, youthful throng below. 
Rather they are revenants from who shall say how long a 
past; ‘Fair Harvard,’ in the song they also sang while 
yet their voices were in the ears of men, has called 
them, and they have come; and there, above the 
lights, above the laughter, they move, and pause, 
and with shadow-eyes smile down on those who 
cannot yet climb to the solemn heights nor neighbor with | 
the stars. Watching them, one knows them kin to those 
Shadows of Macdonald's marvellous tale; Shadows “with 
living eyes who go through the sunshine unseen ; 
and only by a passing chill do men recognize their pres- 
ence; . . . who oftenest show themselves only in the 
twilight of the fire; or when one man or one woman is 
alone with a single candle; or when many people are all 
feeling the same thing at once, making them one. . 
Shadows, whose presence, unlike that of false visions 
which make common things look commonplace, make 
common things disclose the wonderful that is in them.’’ 

°,* 

‘Shadows with living eyes!"—What else are we? 
What else is life? 
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The robin sings in the elm: 
The cattle stand beneath, 
Sedate and grave, with great. br 
And fragrant meadow breath. 


wr 


They listen to the flattered birg— 
The wise-looking, stupid things 


And they never understand a word 
Of all the robin sings. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE KANSAS CONFLIC! 


THE KANSAS CONFLICT. By Charles Robinson, Late ; 
of Kansas. New York: Harper & Brothers 4 10Vernor 


Ex-Governor Robinson—not he of Massac) 
of Kansas—makes a very modest claim for } 


1USetts 


lS Account of 


the Kansas Conflict. He admits that the history of 
Kansas js yet to be written, and says that he only « ie 
from his own point of view. Indeed, the book is large! 


composed of quotations from the newspapers of 
early period and of citations of letters, y en rials. et 
that passed between the different participants (n uy, 
history of Kansas. 

Curiously enough, there is an account jn the ; 
of the book of the ‘squatter’ days in (Califor 


Vhat 


la 4 
there, apparently, to show the author's experie sa 
leader before he undertook the colonization of Kansas 
This covers about forty pages, and it is hard pot + 
that it might very well have been compressed ip 

The history of the Kansas movement, which js really 
the Free Soil movement, may be rouglily recapitulated as 
follows: When it became evideat that legislation was to 


throw down all national restrictions on Slavery and leave 
to each State the questioa of its continuance or abolith 
the new Territories became at once the prizes for which 





the anti-slavery and the pro-slavery parties contended 


In order to hold Kansas for the Free Soil or Free State 
party, it was necessary to promote emigration from th 
North. These settlers, naturally enough, came in con- 
flict with the pro-slavery men, who really had the backing 
of the Federal Government, and it was only after a long 
and difficult struggle, in which diplomacy connted for 


more than forcible resistance, that Kansas was fina! 
saved for freedom. 

How this was accomplished, largely by the statesmar 
ship of the Free Soil leaders, who carefully refrained 
from that resistance to the Federal authority which \\ 
was the aim of their opponents to force upon them; how 
the cleverness of the Free Soil party in constantly 
evading the ‘bogus’ Territorial government forced 
the Federal government to do all that pertained t 
the execution of the law in Kansas, until the 
inconvenience and discomfort of that method of govern- 
ing forced even the pro-slavery party to agree to an 
honest election; and how, at last, when the stroggk 
seemed over and peace and good government a possibility 
the extremists of the anti-slavery party brought chaos 
back again hy what, if one is to accept the author's 
statements, were unprovoked, brutal and murderous 
attacks upon unarmed and peaceful men—all this, to 
gether with the final victory of law and order and some 
account of the later history of Kansas, ex-(overnor 


Robinson gives hts readers. 


The careful details of Kansas history—the Border 
wars, reprisals, parleys, defeats and diplomacy—w 
interest those who watched them in their growth 4ne 
development, or the student of history; but the autiors 
strictures upon the Garrisonian anti-slavery elemen! = 
come as a more or less unpleasant shock to all those wa 
have placed John Brown and his immediate folower 


upon their list of heroes. As the author discredits 4 
that has been said on their behalf either by Mr. James 
Redpath, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Mr. Higginson, or ie a 
tess note—declaring in the Appendix that, “If history 


furnishes a parallel to the cold-blooded, uoblushing, aa 
sistent, and unscrupulous lying of Jolin Brown, ©” 
family, and friends, I have uot discovered it —— "a , 
mony which he ‘admits becomes entirely © ioe cia 
while it may warrant an indictment does not ** o = 
viction. His comments upon the testimony hav aa 
ness and a lack of calmness that make its presentesll’ 
less effective than it would othewise be; 0Ut i= A 
this deduction the testimony is too direct 800 een 
be lightly set aside, and the supporters « J paper 5 the 
J. H. Lane and their following must eiticr ®'™ 
testimony to be true, rebat it or lose their ¢ poe “g,” the 
“That both Lane and Brown were mouo’l”™ aC bs 
author says, “‘there is but little questio® nas 
the friends of these men will not pores = 7 eiasél 
sanity, and hence the other alternative ae a alia 
—if not monomaniacs, they were omnes | : the Kansas 
that they were of any special assistance 2 - « traitor, 
struggle, implies that Lane was either age “ae decls- 
or both, and quotes approvingly Hon. tt ; tent Lincola, 
ration regarding the relations between Saal jon with 
Secretary Stanton and Lane, prefacing the q the late Wal 


cts of : 
the remark: ‘As time goes OD, the fs publish them 


will come to the surface, men will dare to F 














il be a ‘revela 

.f John Brown.” 
loval Governor of Kansas by P 
tarv Stanton, at the instance of Lane, 
ful”; and he declares .of Stanton that | 
bt that his arbitrary and even tyrannical | 


e i 


secre 


nn 


tion’ of Stanton and Lane as | commentary. It is more pleasant, as it is more edifying , 
Mr. Miller says: ‘The | to point to the evidences of sympathetic study which 
resident | Show themselves in the chapters in ‘The Imitation’ of 4 
|Kempis, the Divina Commedia of Dante and the ‘In 


ny disasters to the Union armies”; all of | 


ent evidence 
is at the North during the dark days 


singular that the author should have taken 


friction | ‘ 
| reference to their spiritual significance. 


| 


(and fruitful thougbt”— over-indulgence in imaginative 


cpeak of himself in the third person: his 
surely have pardoned ‘I’ in the place of 


» chapter gives the pros and cons of 
Kansas, together with some account of her 


railroads and wonderful growth. 


PACTOLUS PRIME. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. 


pany 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


York: Cassell 


s purpose is clearly that of a well-wisher 


re people, 


whether 


Pactolus Prime’ serves to solve the race 


als 


t 


lacks that judicial tone 
‘‘When war cools down, 


writin’,” and in place of it there is a cer- 


lite 


manner as in the 


| War left the South with unchanged 


be negro 


that the North, 
The wrongs which slavery 


negro were so great and the evil which 
«so apparent, that the question is sufficient- 


is stands, 
r claiming social 

er race, as a race, desires. 
Southern 


without taking extreme cases 
relations for the two 


negro to 


One would be sorry, at least, to 
at the Soathern 


such a desire would imply. 


as short- 


Certainly, it is 


t means cheap labor, and cheap labor 


tis also true—and the 


the South 


ind employer. 
is not happy 


in his sarcasm, 


South admits 
is better off without slavery 
labor was not only cheaper under 


iborer himself was of the wealth 


and ‘Miss 


irks to the prying reporter are too melo- 
be effective and too unladylike to be becom- 


hile the author’s 








e been iar 
the 


racy’ 


rhe relatior 


implied comparison between 
cisin and Protestantism, in which he more 


hat the first is the second 


is a singular perversion of the facts. 


laity of the Church of Rome have the 
1 belongs to unquestioning submission to 
thority and the ‘fraternity’ which unites those who 
from personal responsibility in 
do not have that liberty without which 
is only another way of spelling ‘despotism.’ 
1; between the sin of a race and the result- 
ng disease,which ‘Dr. Holbrook’ discusses, is suggestive 


rely freed 


nteresting 


The story itself deals with the efforts of a man (who 
practically white but has turned, apparently, black as 
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f the Church of England could scarcely | 
actled to the rites and doctrines of the | 
(the XIX. and XXIL., for example! ) | those more formally devoted to social questions, the 


it subtlety that must have verged upon the ‘‘art | author shows himself a believer in the true democracy, 


recor 


nome 


ition which 


somewhat 
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AND CRITICISM. 


f medical treatment) to secure for his daugh- 
sung man—both of whom have but a slight 
xture but no outward appearance of negro blood— 
belongs tothe white. 
‘he brings about by concealing his own relation to 

sacrificing himself, indeed, for their sakes. 


By Brother Azarias. 


ior presents Truth, Goodness, Beauty and 
four flelds for the activity of the soul, and|which brings the scene before the reader, in the 

admirable advice in the chapter ‘On Think- | study of the Pope in ‘The Ring and the Book,’ and the 
‘™phasizing the responsibilities which education | analysis of ‘In a Balcony’ is admirable in its clearness. 


task of making such deductions and emendations as his 
own form of belief may suggest. They certainly pre- 


This 


The 
but the problem 
teresting points of resemblance to that one 
Howells considered in ‘An Imperative Duty.’ 


ee en eee i 


Memoriam’ of Tennyson; leaving to each reader the 


sent the three works clearly and carefully, with special 
In ‘The Principle of Thought’ the hindrances to ‘‘solid 


literature, reverie and excessive introspection— are 
pointed out; and in ‘Literary and Scientific Habits of 
Thovght’ the point that “thought is always more than 
its expression” is well taken, though our perception of 
noumenon behind phenomenon is defended by that Tran- 
cendental philosophy from which the author might be 
supposed to shrink. 

Those who dislike modern Realism will read with 
special pleasure the excellent vindication of ‘The Ideal 
in Thought;’ and all who respect the first principle of 
art will agree with the author in holding as a_ vital 
distinction the statement: ‘‘Artis not imitation: art is 
interpretation.” Still, one must protest against the as- 
sumption, whether itis made by the friends or foes of 
Realism, that itis to concern itself only with ‘‘diseased 
human nature” or with ‘‘the weak, the erring, the mon- 
strous in human nature.” It is a misnomer to call such a 
school Realistic; for it excludes part of the actual life 
and thus becomes false to the standard of true Realism, 
which is —for good or for evil—the impartial statement 
of ali the facts. Let us hope that a modifying clause 
will be added, in the interest of good taste and decency. 
The ‘Conclusion’ touches upon ‘the neo-Christian 
movement in France” and urges the claims of the Church 
of Rome as a defence against nationalism and agnosti- 
cism. 

The volume is indexed. 





THE MAHOGANY TREE. 


After about six months of existence, ‘The Mahogany 
Tree’ takes farewell of its readers. Those who have 
followed its numbers know how agreeable its editorial 
style has been—the informal conversation of people who 
saw things with their own eyes and said things in their 
own way, having no counting-room to please or displease 
and no enemies to punish. Holding with Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich that 

“The workmanship wherewith the gold is wrought 
Adds yet a richness to the richest gold,’’ 

it has resisted that worship of Chaos which has become a 
cult in certain schools of literature, and has never held 
a Chinese-like fidelity of imitation to be the last word of 
literary art. 
Too young for traditions, it has had something better 
—aspirations. 


——- 


MR. SHACKFORD’S ESSAYS. 


SOCIAL AND LITERARY PAPERS. By Charles Chauncy Shackford 
Boston: Robhrts Brothers. 








He contrasts the Greek ideal, which was that of a 
privileged class who should lead the privileged, with the 
American conception of a government ‘‘of the people, by 
the people and for the people,” much to the discredit of 
the former idea; but perhaps itis too optimistic to say 
that ‘‘The average level is continually rising,” since it is 
to be feared that this is only true of the average of cer- 
tain classes, whose rise is at the expense of the ‘sub- 
merged tenth.’ Yet he does not seem to be blind to the 
fallacies of the socialistic panaceas that have been 
offered from time to time as ‘sure cures’ for the tronbles 
of society, even while he recognizes their admonition 
that we are ‘‘members of one common body, receivers of 
one divine life,” and he would probably have agreed witk 
Lowell as to ‘‘Millennium by express to morror” knowing 
that 

“They will miscarry,—I rec’ lec’ 

Tu many On ’em, to my sorror.” 

Nevertheless, his faith inthe universal for good shines 
forth unshaken, while he sums up the belief of each 
loyal American in the words: ‘‘A true democ acy and a 
true Christianity are one.” 


Love FOR AN Hour 18 LOve FOREVER. By Amelia E. Barr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


Those wbo remember Mrs. Barr’s ‘Bow of Orange 
Ribbon’ or ‘Friend Olivia’ cannot feel that she has added 
to her fame by this novel, which bears evidence of 
hasty work and careless proof-reading. There is, besides, 
an over-dose of sweetness in certain portions of the 
dialogue which is too suggestive of the lovey-dovey school 
of romance to be entirely agreeable; fondness is so apt 
to become flatness when it is set down in black and 
white! Neither, in these days of realism, is it well to 
assume that lovers quote poetry in whole stanzas to 
each other as the expression of their deepest feelings. 
Sometimes the poetry runs intothe dialogue without 
qnotation-marks— ‘‘Never the bright hour, and the 
happy circumstance, and the loved one altogether” is 
singularly like Browning's ‘‘Never the Time and the 
Place,” save that its use by Mrs. Alderson iv the early 
sixties of this century antedates the publication of that 
poem by about twenty years. 

Indeed, much of the habit of thought and of speech 
of the characters in this novel sound earlier than 1860, 
though this may not misrepresent the English country 
life of that period; and it does not seem to occur to the 
author that she makes English bank-officers compound 
a fetony off-hand—which jis certainly out of character, 
to say the least. 

It is dangerously near to bathos to represent a young 
lady on a well-appointed ocean-steamer as reflecting 
that there is ‘only a plank between her and eternity!” 
and such an expression as ‘‘Her long seclusion had given 
a kind of unigue bon ton to her’— applicd to a woman 
of thirty—must make the reader wonder what has be- 
come of Mrs. Barr’s sense of humor and appreciation of 
good English. 

It would not be worth while to point out these blem- 





Though these essays lack the revision that their 
author would have given them, had he lived, Mr. A. W. 
Stevens has edited them with exce)lent taste. 

They fall under three general heads, one part finding 
their inspiration from Greek literature, another part 
dealing with problems suggested by Robert Browning in 
‘The Ring and the Book’ and ‘In a Balcony,’ and a third, 


the others. 

The author traces in the Greek tragedy that steadily 
growing conception of the reign of law and that Power be- 
hind it which brings effect from cause alike in the world of 
spirit as in the world of sense—a conception that began 
with the thought of gods who were jealous of human happi- 
ness and came out finally upon the idea of Nemesis; awful, 
but divinely just, in retribution. 

Lucian and Voltaire are the subjects of two essays; 
the first is credited with having cleared the way for 


essays, with a short chapter entitled ‘Con- | Christianity and the second is relieved from the charge 
e written for the most part in a sententious | of atheism, while the horrible conditions of his time— 


imes rises into eloquence and seldom, if 


austere devotion all but hand in hand with ostenta‘ious 
vice—is pleaded, with justice, as an excuse for him. 
There is a real eloquence, of that sympathetic kind 


though there is a manifest distrust of | Menander is considered in ‘The Greek Comedy of Man- 
f the uneducated to do their own thinking. | ners,’ and the change from the older comedy of Aris- 
nfusing, perhaps, to the average reader of | tophanes, which dealt with public questions, to that of 





© told that the seer “‘ignores the supe rnatu- | the new, which concerned itself more with the life of the 


aud it would seem, at least, that the Thir- | individual, is considered in its relations to the changes in 


the Greek social order. 
In the essays on Plato and Aristotle, no less than in 


| 


pleading” which, the author says, Dr. New- | baving scant patience for the doctrine of any ‘saving 
inderstand.” ; 


‘ tone of criticism in this book is 8o generous, 
Zi lnds occasion to disagree, and is so appre- | field recognized when he said that ‘‘all the people was 


| remnant’ but looking rather to the ‘common reason’—the 
| general corsent of men as to what is right, which Gar- 


Ta” 


7 willing to praise, that the most caustic | wiser than any one of the peyple"—as the real arbiter of 
; | 
vesitate to hunt for texts for sarcastic | social progress. 








which deals specially with the social theories and move- | 
ments of the day, occupying a larger space than either of | 


ishes if theauthor had not written better books in the 


|past and may, it is to be hoped, write better ones in the 
‘future; certainly there is evidence, in her portrayal of 
| Lancelot Leigh’s mother. of an unimpaired ability to 


write a more powerful book than ‘Love for an Hour ig 


| Love Forever.’ 


LOOKING OUT ON LiFE. A_ Book for Girls. By Rev. F. EB. 
Clark, D. D., Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


This is a book crammed with common sense and en- 


| livened by a chatty style and numerous quotations. That 


some girls will be benefited by its perusal is not to be 


| doubted, but most who see it will be too set already in 


their youthful convictions to profit extensively. It is the 
mothers that need such a volume to strengthen their 
efforts and to encourage them. Too few mothers have 
been well trained at the start; most have had to learn by 
dire experience, and the grandchildren are better off than 
the children—provided the parents, with their crude no- 
tions, do not interfere too much. It is immensely queer 
that so few people can learn except through hard knocks! 


NEW BOOKS. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By Laurence Hutton 
New Yorks Harper & Brothers. J 


MADCAP VIOLET. By William Black. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. By 
Douglass “ampbell, A. M., LL. B. In Two Volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


THE DOWNFALL. Hy Emile Zola. Translated by E. P. Robbins 
New York: Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For 8 ; 
tes & Lauriat. Price, $1.50. He te Se 


FLOWEK De HUNDRED. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. New Y¥ 3 
Casse)l Publishing Co. hasten: For Sale by Damrell & Ue. 
ham. Price, 50c. 


Our LORD'S SIGNS IN 8ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. By John Hutchin- 
son, D. D. New York: {mported by Uharies Scribner's Sonn 
Boston: For Sale by W. J. Bartlett. Price, $3 00. 


THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER. \iy Morley Roberts, N 


York: Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For Sal r 
Fiske & Co. Price, 50c. or Sale by DeWol 


A PocKET CYCLOPADIA. Brief Explanations of Religi 
Terms as Understood a | Universalists. By J. W. iekean, 
D. D. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. Price, 25c.”” 
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*. CHARGE FOR FRANCE. And Other Stories. By John Heerd, 
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“ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(4000 Acres 21-2 Wiles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


DENVER, - ~ 


REFERENCES : 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Correspondence solicited. 





DAY AND NIGH'r. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 
The day is a fair young hind, 
Gracile, with life athrill; 
She comes on feet of the wind 
When the light leaps over the hill. 


The night is a huge black hound 
As foul as the bind is fair, 

And he hunts her beauty to ground 
Till the morning Sun cries Ware / 


The Critic. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 

Let us not forget to teach Young America to have a | 
soul above torpedoes on the Day when our Land was 

made Free. 

- | 

Just think of fifty peeresses, headed by the Princess 

Louise, roaming about the streets of the Windy City! | 

Yet Chicago expects precisely this honor to come to her 


with others too numerous to mention in the year ’93. 





There was a joly miller once. And that is not the | 
worstof it. There are jolly millers now, swarms of | 
them, that dodge about from morntill night, with always 
a other one just behind the last! 

If the ‘gallus’ girl were somewhat more observing, 
she would have noticed that the lords of creation whom | 
she emulates seldom take their walks abroad with their | 
suspenders in evidence. If the ‘gallus,’ then the waist- | 
coat and the coat, young women. Proprieties must be 
observed. 








A Chicago editor points a moral—never mind what— 
by the following illustration: ‘tA block away that iron 
mastiff on your neighbor's lawn looks like a holy terror. 
If he doesn’t eat three babies a day it must be because 
he’s off his feed. But when you draw near and kick him 
till your leg aches you discover that that awful creature 
is just a plain cast iron fraud.” 


For unspotted silliness do not try to surpass the 
gusher who writes of the affairs of Prince George of 
Wales, after such fashion as this: “It is believed that 
he will propase for the Princess May of Teck and that 
she will accept him, although the engagement will not 
be officially announced for some months. As a matter 
of fact both brothers were in love with their cousin, and 
it was on'y during his recent illness that Prince George 
consented to yield to the desires of his elder brother. 
Princess May was believed to be equally fend of both 
princes.” It only remains to add the exclamation points 
at this juncture. 


Politics puts some painful strains upon its de tees 
A man who is nominated by the opposition may be a much 
esteemed and even admired fellow-citizen, but his doom. 
is writ when the ‘other side’ takes him up. His acquaint- 
ances and well-wishers even rack their brains to find 
aught against him; and his record, his character and 
motives and latent weaknesses are hauled out to public 
view, liberally bespattered with campaign mud. Such 
weak attributes as courtesy and kindliness are contemptu- 
ously tabooed, and the decent and the indecent shift 
boundary lines in the most bewildering way. Women do 
not like this sort of thing. We have not the pachyder- 
matous epidermis to engage in politics as she is played, 
and this fact may as well be faced while the warfare of 
politics is merely played at with parasols. If woman's 
voice counted, and parasols went to the polls, these 
dainty belongings would not be left ‘white’ if mud would 
spatter them. We women should not like that at all. 
Must women wait till men finda more excellent way to 
elect their rulers before they take a hand, or may they run 
for office and be elected or defeated, as the case may be, 
after a style of theirown? A solicitous friend of college 








girls asked the President if be did not fear that ball- 
playing would make the college girls mascaline, - 

*‘Did you ever observe them bat a ball?” the President 
inguired. 

“No, sir.” 

‘Ah, I thought so. If you had, believe me, your fears 
would be allayed.” 

Perhaps women may as well try the ballot and the 
convention, andif they have not the ingenuity and grace to 
feminize objectionable methods they will deserve their 
h:rd luck. But that would not make the parasol white 
again. 


THE THEATRES. 





Atthe Boston Museum on Monday evening, ‘By Proxy’, 
a comedy by Chas. Klein, had its first presentation in this 
city. It is a pretty, harmless little comedy, happily free 
from coarseness and from horse-play. Its story is that 
of a young American, exiled from his country by the 
malevolence of a step-father, who fastens on him acrime 
of which he is innocent. Longing for a glimpse of his 
mother and his home, he in a rash moment, agrees to 
change names and identities with a friend, a ne’er-do-weel 
English nobleman, who is being sent to America by his 
father to woo and marry a New York heiress. As the 
prospective bridegroom is already secretly married to an 
adventuress, who follows him to New York, complications 
of a droll and dramatic sort follow. Once the somewhat 
unlikely motif is accepted, the incidents follow naturally 
and logically; the dialogue is apt and crisp and—rare 
praise !—entirely free from shady suggestion and double 
entendre, its drolleries being altogether honest ones. It 
is admirably acted; especial praise being due Mr. Lip- 
man’s manly Winters, Mr. Brown's John Bennett—an 
unctuous and finished bit of cbaracter-acting—and Miss 


_Florence’s girlish and gentle Josephine. 


At the Globe Theatre, the merry ‘Mascot’ has proved 
a most successful revival. Fetching music, spirited act- 
ing, charming costumes, picturesque settings, a cool and 


quaintly dccorated theatre, and easily accessible ‘creature 


comforts’ in the way of iced lemonade and the like—all 
these attractive things combine to make an evening with 
the ‘Mascot’ a very pleasant one. Among the singers, 
Mr. Dixey, as that afflicted monarch Lorenzo, takes easily 
first place; and Miss Corden’s Bettina and Mr. Pearce’s 
Pippo are bright and charming. 

Among the new features of ‘Puritania’ at the Tremont 
Theatre, Miss [da Fuller’s ‘serpentine dance’ has won im- 
mense popularity. The marvellous dress, weirdly shift- 
ing lights and fantastically graceful movements make the 
performance an oddly fascinating one. The exceptionally 
fine music and brilliantly able acting retain for the amus- 
ing opera its exceptional popularity. 

At the Columbia Theatre, the season ends to-night 
with a concluding performance of that phenomenally 
athletic drama, ‘Reilly and the 400,’ by Mr. Hariigan and 
his company. 

‘By Proxy,’ a deserved and hearty success, will con- 
tinue the attraction at the Boston Museum until further 
notice. 

‘Puritania,’ at the cool and hospitable Tremont Thea- 
tre, promises to enjoy a run limited only by the limits of 
summer. 

‘The Mascot,’ with Mr. Dixey in his deliciously droll 
impersonation of the luckless Lorenzo, remains at the 
Globe Theatre indefinitely. 

Miss Ida Faller, who does the Serpentine Dance in 
Act II. of ‘Puritania,’ is the sister of Miss Loie Fuller 
and possesses a like grace, beauty and ingenuity of 
‘figuring’ to that of her sister. All of Miss Loie’s effects 
| of light, the models of her dresses and the assistance of 
the brother, who bas always managed the lights for Miss 
Loi:, are used by Miss Ida, who has been an associate in 
s.udy with her famous sister. 





Some Noted Musicians. 


a ee 


At one of the monthly meetings of the Vienna Music 
Club, writes Mr. George H. Wilson in the Boston Musical 
Herald, I met Brahms a second time and had occasion to 
observe the deference paid him by every one. Goldmark 
and Ignez Briill were also of the company. Goldmark, 
who is said to be at work on a new opera, is a chunky 
Pole with a great shock of white hair. He seems a very 
quiet person, giving courteous attention to the musical 
programme of the evening, which included a new piano 
and violin sonata by Briill. 

Another evening in Vienna, in the building where the 
Philharmonic concerts are held, [ heard portions of a 
concert by the Vienna Wagner Verein. The programme 
included three parts of Bruckner’s Mass in F minor. 
Bruckner was present, but he stood some distance away 
from me among the chorus. The modern school in 
Vienna count Bruckner to be its prophet. He looks more 
like a monk than prophet and bears himself with military 
hauteur. His head is white, his face knows no beard, 


and as he stood with profile in view I wondered how 
much longer he would be patient for the world to make 
up its mind that he was the Wagner of the present. 
Somehow, as I looked at Brackner, standing so still and 
erect and dressed so carefully, I thought of Volkmann, 
; who had harder ‘uck in life than he, of whrm it is said, 





that whenever any of his works were jy), 
he dressed himself in evening clothes. aw en 
of the audience, which, however, seldom 
not remain at the concert under notice jon .. ~ 
know whether Bruckner received the ca)! pe 
ence, but I guess’ there is no doubt that ), tia 
MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES 
Mr. H. C. Merwin, a delightful writer 
papers have been a feature of the Atlanti: 
some time past, has an article in the July ny 
magazine on Arabian Horses which contains n 
novel and toteresting. In another colum; 
what Mr. Merwin has to say about th 
Arabians. The first paper in the maga, 
Greenough Scott, is devoted to general Mc‘ 
an impartial account of the part which he playod dos, 
the war, and a summing up of his personal ines ter . i 
tics, and the reasons for his successes and bis ¢ 
Mr. Edward G. Mason, who is to write tly 
Illinois in the American Commonwealths <e; 
butes a very interesting paper on Chicago, 
gives the reason for the push and energy w 
sociate with thatcity. ‘In a Japanese Garde: 
of a really delightful paper by Lafcadio Hea; 
curious account of the methods of the Japanes: 
gardner of the old régime, and his picture of th 
in which sand and stones play perhaps a mor 
part than flowers and turf. A paper which is of particulg, 
value on account of the writer’s intimate 2 
his subject is Theodore Roosevelt's ‘Political Axsexs 
in the Campaign.’ Probably the most striking t 
number is Mr. Aldrich's poem, ‘Unguarded G 
quent warning against the opening of our 
‘‘wild motley throng” of men alien to the spirit of 
our institutions. 
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Mr. Benjamin E. Woolf assumes the editorship of th 
Saturday Evening Gazette, and literary, artisti isica 
and journalistic Boston is glad of it. Those features of 
the Gazette which have won respect and furnished 
rational entertainment in the past are to be credited 
chiefly to Mr. Woolf, and even better things may 


expected now that he has a free hand. 


Several articles of national and patriotic interest give 
timeliness to the July number of Harper's Magazine 
The opening paper, by Charles D. Deshler, relates ‘How 
the Declaration was Received in the old Thirteen g 
a history, from public documents and other contemporary 
sources, of the manner in which the Declaration of Inds 
pendence was published in the colonies and how it was 
regarded by the people. It is appropriately illustrated 
with numerous characteristic pictures by Howard Pyle 


among which is the frontispiece, representing the ‘Read- 5 
ing of the Declaration to Washington's Army in New a 
York, July 9, 1776." Another article which all Americans 
should read is Henry Loomis Nelson's exposition of the 


causes which have promoted ‘The Growth of the Federal 
Power’ in this country, and which have gradually 
strengthened the authority of the central government 
while diminishing that of the States. Among the ar 
features of the number, the illustrations by Edwin A. 
Abbey of Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well,’ will attract attention. Andrew Lang’s comment 
upon the play is full of interest. R. Caton Woodville 
the distinguished English artist, contributes an article, 
illustrated by himself, describing ‘The Capture of Wild 
Elephants in Mysore’ upon the occasion of the late P’rince 
Victor’s visit to India. The poetry of the number lb 
cludes ‘Two Moods,’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘At the 
Tomb of Juarez,’ by Hezekiah Batterworth; ‘Closed,’ }y 
Elizabeth Stoddard; and ‘A Penalty,’ by Nina F. Layaré # 

The July Century is sufficiently summery in ‘ts cos 
tents, the opening paper being a readable and authenuc 
account of the great French landscape-painter, laubigny BG 
with illustrations from his own work, portraits of his bs 
self, and pictures of his favorite haunts. There \s * Ee 
good deal of fiction in the number, including the = ; 
chapters of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Characteristics, 80° fige 
also of the striking ‘Naulahka,’ by Messrs. hip!iog ae 
Balestier. The second instalment of ‘The Chatelaine ol 
La Trinité’ is given, and the third instalment of Mrs 
Mary Hallock Foote’s story of ‘The Chosen Valley 
There are also short stories by Maurice Thompso® 
Charles Belmont Davis (a brother of Richard Harding 
Davis,) and George Wharton Edwards. Mr. Vas Brunt’s 








article on ‘The Architecture at the World's Co! 
Exposition’ contains the most carefully pre} hey a 
tures yet made of the buildings at Chicago. *h" 
stalment is particularly rich ip reproductions 
sculpture of the Exposition, which is evidently — 
way, to be as distinguished as the architecture. " i 
fessor Charles Waldstein, Director of — oe 
School of Archeology at Athens, writes of 7 
of the Tomb of Aristotle’ during the gg t oaly i 


gsa- 


cavations made by the school in Eretria. : 
the paper of great archeological value, bat it , pon \ 
ally readable. Professor Waldstein describes W os rt of 
charm and insight the life of this out-of-the-way Pe 
Europe. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge has, in ‘¢ rp a Lé yer 
‘A Word More on the Distribution of Ability. Amé 
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Snit tells in siaple, direct narrative the story of the 


JULY 2 1592 ee 
¢ the number are Bliss Carman, Miss Guiney, 
)anpster Sherman, Edgar Fawcett, Professor C. 
via ; pie Edith M. Thomas, Elizabeth Akers, and 
hers 
frontispiece and opening article of the Jaly St. 
N my New York: Century Pub. Co.) describe an in- 


ecident that occurred last year during the 
epration of the taking of the Bastile. Two 
ys take it upon themselves to replace bya 

. yotive fag which some other Americans had 
| afavette’s tomb upon the preceding Fourth of 
erward they drive about Paris ina carriage 
: with the French and American banners. When 
- Carnot passed their carriage one of the boys 
nim, and the President bowed to the flag. It is 
he writer, Victor Mapes, as a trae story, and 
s well placed at the beginning of a July num- 

' ‘nother excellent sketch is ‘The Spare Bedroom 
» Grapdfather’s,” by Mary Hallock Foote— a paper of 
_eences, descriptive of New England homestead 

fhe Voyage of Columbus,’ by Royall Bascom 


t voyage, with a commendable absence of any 
make capital by departing from a straight- 
cital of the important facts. Upon Revolu- 

pics there are two stories, one in prose and 

rsé ‘Cornwallis’s Men,’ by Lillian L. Price, 
tack upon a mill, and the flight of the raiders 
rescuing party brought bya plucky young 
who rides through the night to notify the Con- 

Nora Perry, in ‘Dorothy Hancock’s Break- 

preserves in lively verse the memory ofa 
isekeeper’s enterprise when her house is invad- 
force of friendly but hungry officers. 

\ seasonable poem, ‘On the Fourth of July,’ is by 

Prescot Spofford. 

Scribner's Magazine for Jaly contains a striking arti- 

e about the ‘Poor in Chicago,’ by Joseph Kirkland (the 

author of some very realistic novels of Western life.) 

Mr. Kirkland takes an optimistic view of the conditions 


i a 


ya ar.e 


- 


overty in that city, asserting that ‘‘how the other 
aif lives in Chicago 1s pretty much as it chooses,” 
suse sobriety and industry will give to any able-bodied 


mfortable living and a good chance for his 
ir if men prefer the delights of drink and 
re are plenty of opportunities for both. He 
graphically the various foreign quarters in 
go and the admirably organized special charities, 
House, Liberty Bell, the Waifs’ Mission, 
tc. The illustrations have been made from life by an 
artist who spent a month or more among these people. 
he Historic Moment this month is ‘The Resumption of 
Specie Payment,’ by John K. Upton, ex-Assistant Secre- 
ary of 1 rreasury, and a high officerin that depart- 

tat the time resumption was effected. Mr. Upton’s 
lucid accouut of the difficulties which were met has 

cn read and thoroughly approved by Senator Sherman, 
who was Secretary of the Treasury during resumption, 
and whose wonderful management of the most difficult 
iancial operation in the history of our government has 
wou for him unstinted admiration from financiers every- 
where. The number is particularly rich in illustration— 
epaperou ‘The Art of Ravenna,’ by the Blashfields, 

ng one of unusual artistic merit. Professor N. 8S. 
Shaler’s article on ‘The Depths of the Sea’ also contains 
some very curious pictures of the bottom of the ocean. 
Chere is abundant fiction in the issue, including two com- 
short stories —‘The House Over the Way’ and ‘The 
r Mares’—with the powerful concluding instal- 
{ Stevenson’s romance, ‘The Wrecker,’ which has 
yed the most successful serial in the history of the 
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Magazine. 


fhe Foram (New York: Forum Pub. Co.) has shown 

its enterprise by entering the Presidential campaign at 
the very start. Inthe June number Senator Hoar and 
©x-Secretary Bayard discussed the issues of the contest, 
July number, which was issued a day after the 

aco Convention adjourned, contains two articles on 
Presidential candidates—‘ Harrison,’ by Senator Haw- 
and ‘Cleveland,’ by Charles Francis Adams. In 
© two numbers of The Forum, tnerefore, is the cam- 
<i Inaterial—in a nutshell—that the whole summer’s 
‘ssion will bring forth, compactly put by a ieading 
‘neach party. These articles will be followed by 
rs on every important phase of the contest. The 
imber is notable also because it contains an 
of great commercial interest on ‘The Coal Sup- 
‘ud the Reading Leases,’ by President McLeod, of 
‘eading Company, which is the first statement that 
‘as made regarding this much-discussed transaction; 


and the 


vue 


- " idy of the European Armies,’ by Col. Theodore A. 
. “ge, our foremost military writer, who has just come 
aaa ® winter's observation in Europe; ‘Communal 
sap the Cause of the Russian Famine,’ by 


aecore Edgar, commissioner from America for the 
ome pes sufferers ; ‘Why Women are Paid Less than 
rd °Y Vol. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commis- 
“ed verti as “Does the Negro Pay for His 
wnt Sy George W. Cable. The number takes 
wide a range of subjects as canbe put ina single 
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Up as 


contains a series of interesting artic’es upon special sub- 
jects included within the science suggested by the name. 
Among these may be noted ‘Great Diamonds of the 
World’ by Edwin W. Streeter, ‘The Phosphates of 
Florida,’ an abstract from a paper by Prof. N. A. Pratt, 
‘Crystallogenesis’ by Dr. H. Hensoldt and others. Among 
other interesting notes may be mentioned a short article 
on the pearls of the fresh-water mollusks, large numbers 
of which have been found in the Ohio rivers. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for June (Wm. 
M. Goldthwaite, New York) contains a very varied as- 
sortment of reading matter. Not only is Geography 
represented by some dozen articles, but Astron»my sug- 
gests titles for three papers, and the political aspects of 
the Nicaragua Canal are also discussed. There are hosts 
of notes and short articles of interest, together with a 
department for Young Folks, for Questions and Answers, 
for Hints to Teachers and for Editor’s Opinions. The 
number is most readable. It is to be regretted that the 
article entitled ‘Return of the Planet Mars,’ a translation 
from the German, which has had the run of the daily 
press, is here given place; for this article, while present- 
ing some scientific facts, is misleading in its statements, 
asserting as truths those things which even the most ex- 
pert of observers assume only as hypotheses. 


Among the July magazines that are heavily laden with 
light stories for the beach, the hammock, and the moun- 
tain cottage, comes one of another sort, American Gar- 
dening (New York: Rural Pub. Co.) which is very 
welcome to lovers of nature everywhere, both those who 
find recreation in the flower and vegetable garden and 
in laying out and caring for the home grounds, and those 
who best enjoy the fleld, the forest and the stream. The 
July number offers something that appeals to each of 
these varied tastes. 


This is the season of the year when outings and 
athletic sports are uppermost in the minds of the public. 
This makes very timely the appearance in the July Mun- 
sey’s Magazine (New York: Frank A. Munsey & Co.) of 
a liberally illustrated paper on Travers Island, the sum- 
mer home of the New York Athletic Club. Another 
most interesting outdoor article in this issue is that on 
the River Thames, with its accompanying pictures of 
noteworthy spots along this historic English stream. 
The July number of Romance (New York: Romance 
Pub. Co.) is peculiarly suited to the season. An old-time 
Fourth-of-July story by Helen Lee Sargent is one of its 
features, and tales by Miss Mitford, F. W. Robinson, 
Edmond About, Alphonse Daudet, Henri Paget, and Er- 
nest D’Hervilly, figure among its contents. 
also striking orignal sketches by Lieut. J. H. Scott, 
Annie W. Lanborn, and A. G. Canfield. Romance is dis- 
tinguished for its excellent humorous stories, and several 
appear most appropriately in this hot-weather number. 


‘The Last Words of Thomas Carlyle’ is the titie of an 
important book by Carlyle, which will be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co. It contains Carlyle’s 
only novel, ‘Wotton Reinfred,’ which was left among his 
papers. According to Froude and Leslie Stephen, some 
characters in this novel 
Irving, Thackeray, and other of Carlyle’s contempora- 


ings anda visit to Lord Ashburton. 


are several letters from Mrs. Carlyle. 


have an American copyright. 


Minerals for June (Wm. M. Goldthwaite, New York) | 


There are 


were drawn from Coleridge, 


ries. The book also contains another unpublished man- 
uscript, entitled ‘Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris,’ a 
characteristic description of a journey with the Brown- 
There is alsoa 
collection of unpublishea letters from Carlyle describing 
the preparation of his Frederick the Great, and there 
This important 
addition to Carlyle’s works is the first of his books to 
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| EDUCATIONAL. 


RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 
Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo! of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


First to teach 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 189i. 
Daily lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 


Ernics. for program with full particulars apply to the Secretary , 
8. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. Ht. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of atudy includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The locition is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


MRS: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


ASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEKPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


-SAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 yolumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
fleid and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. , 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, wil 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 


~ NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYS. 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTER, MASS.] 


Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. 
Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. 
sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 


For prospectus, aidress 
W. H. RAYMENTON, 


Worcester, Mass. 


f - H Ss. 
1 Office Furni 
SEND 


ture. 








number of any review 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST. 


Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August 3ist. Established 1885. 


Athletic 
In- 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begiws the 28th of Sept., 
. | 1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
} | lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 


ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
\F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Vhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
re unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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OV THE WAY TO AVALON. 
BY FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
Yet it may be | shall sieep sound, 
And nothing shall mar my rest 
Though I bave no bed, like others, 
Deep down In the earth's soft breast. 


If Merlin Spake true, I shall wait there, 
With naught to disturb my sleep, 

As calmly in Avalon lying, 

As though my grave were deep. 


Till the day I return to my people, 
Ere all things have passed away ; 
For after the night has vanished, 
He spoke of an earthly day. 


Is it the truth: must I slumber? 

Or watch through the changing years, 
Till that which must be is ended — 
The toll, the sorrow, the tears. 


There are dreams in the soundest sleep, though, 
And I may be back once more, 

With the Knights ofthe Table round me, 

In the glorious days of yore. 


The days ere a stain had fallen 

On the lily clasped close to my breast, 
Ere ever he stooped to dishonor, 

The friend whom I loved the beat. 


Pray God that Merlin has hed, 
And I may awake no more, 

Till, all earthly sins f rgiven, 
We meet on the heavenly shore. 


Yes; let me sleep quiet and silent, 
Till the day I awake In that land, 
Where all the dark paat is forgotten, 
And I may clasp Lance!ot’s hand 


—{The Academy 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN, 


AND 


Miss Alice Harris, M. D., of Iowa, is 
medical missionary at Sierra Leone, West 
Afria, under the auspices of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and sbe bas for several 
months conducted the mission entirety 
alone. 


Van Dyk, the famous Belgian tenor, who 
is to sing at Bayreuth this summer, it is 
said bas accepted an engagement to sing 
in New York twelve times next season. 
He gets, it is said, $2000 a night 


The Duke of Argyll is now known as 
such in the British House of Lords. Here- 
tofore this title was ouly thatef a Scottish 
peer, and the heaa of the house of Camp 
bell was ‘Baron Sundridge’ of the United 
Kingdom. Queen Victoria bas now made 
the dukedom of Argyll a dukedom of the 
United Kingdom. 


Laura Schirmer-Mapleson is to be at 
the head of an opera company next season 
which will be managed by her husband 
and Marcus Mayer. She will appear in 
‘Fadette,’ a new operetta. 


The presentation jewels formerly _ be- 
longing to the renowned prima donna, 
Mwe. Grisi, will shortly be brought to the 
hammer by Messrs. Christie, by order of 
the executors of the late Jobn Silvani, io 
whose possession they for some time wire. 
They include many of the most valuable 
gems given to the great artist at varivus 
times during her long career, by European 


Sovereigns and wealthy frequenters of the 
opera. : 


Lady Henry Somerset is urging thata 
memorial Hall to Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing should be built at Ledbury, the poet’s 
native town. 


It is proposed to duplicate the fine statute | 


of Henry Clay which stands in the court- 
house at Louisville, Ky., for the World's 
Fair. Plaster moulds of portions of the 
figure will be made anda metal cast will 
be secured eventually. Some fears have 


been entertained lest the original statue, | 


which is of marble, be injured by the 
process. But this same thing is done with 


po end of precious antiques without 
harm. 


Steps have been taken already in Ger- 
many to erect a statue to the poet Fried- 
rich von Bodenstedt, who died in Wies- 
baden a few weeks ago. 


Dr. C. F. Hodge, head of the depart- 
ment of physiology and neurology of the 
University of Wisconsin, has accepted the 


‘ appointment of assistant professor of 


physiology and neurology at Clark Unl- 
versity. He was the first to successfully 
observe living nerve cells under the micro- 
scope as they were gradually breaking 
down from artificial stimuli, and has made 


it plain that many changes in the nervous | 


system, thought to be que to disease, are 
the results of fatigue. 


The widows of General Grant and Jeffer- 


son Davis are staying at the same hotel at 
West Point. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that if Mr. 
Blaine has not obtained a nomination for the 
presidency, “he has at least left grammari- 
ans something to fight over.” The Gazette 
refers to his use of the word ‘well’ when he 
telegraphed to a New York journal: “I be- 
lieve Lam a perfectly well man.” 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton, President of the 
Aldine Club, of New York, was the ‘star’ 
speaker at the recent annual dinner of the 
Authors’ Society in London. 


The marriage of Mr. George E. Howe of 
Boston to Miss Nellie M. Wright, daughter 
of Mr. Alfred H. Wright of Worcester, 
occurred in that city last week Thursday. 
Mr. Howe is a graduate of Harvard, class 
of 1883, and is a well known young lawyer 
of Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Howe will reside 
in Cambridge. 


Zola’s ‘Débficle’ (‘The Downfall’) was 
issued In Paris in an edition said to number 
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160,000 copies. The Cassell Panlishing Co. 
| brought out a coyprighted American edition 
| on the same day last week. 


| G. W. Childs has offered a prize of $50 
|to the students passing the best entrance 
lexamination to the scientific school of 
Princeton College. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, who has bought 
large mansion and grounds at Tring, has 
just sold her Haslemere residence for 
| $45,000. 


The will of Elbridge G. Partridge of 
| Worcester |gives the American Home 
|Missionary Society, American Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston, Doane’s College 
of Crete, Neb., and Worcester City Hospi- 
tal $1000 each; Worcester W. C. A., Old 
Men’s Home, Home for Aged Women, 
Women’s Board of Foreign Missions $500 
each. 


The ex-Empress Eagenie of France will 
spend a part of the present summer at the 
castle of Arenberg, inthe canton of Thur- 
gan, near Constance. The castle has be- 
longed to the Bonaparte family since about 
1825. Napoleon ILI. spent a part of his 
youth at the castle, and the people of the 
neighborhood tell many stories of his 
pranks as a boy. 


Dr. Pentecost, the American evangelist, 
who went to India a year or two ago, has 
returned to London and will make that city 
his home for the present, occupying the 
pulpit of the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Charch. 


‘Marie Corelli,, who seems to be Queen 
Victoria’s favorite novelist, is really Miss 
Marion Mackay, an adopted daughter of 
the late Dr. Charles Mackay. 


Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, New York city, 
has just won a $20 gold piece offered as a 
prize for the best essay on ‘How to Manage 
a Wife,’ and he says he will give it to his 
wife to help him to c: ptinue to manage her. 
In his brief essay he said, ‘*The first busi- 
ness of the hasband is to manage himseif 
so as to keep himself always his wife’s 
reapectful friend, always her tender lover, 
always her equal partner, always her su- 
perior pro‘ector.” 


A movement is on foot to erect a me- 
morial in some conspicuous position in 
London in honor of the late Lord Lytton. 
and a committee has been appointed to 
carry out the project. Lord Salisbury is 
prominent among those who are interest- 
ing themselves in the matter. 


Ex-Gov. Ames has been honored with an 
LL. D. degree from Brown university. He 
says he does not know the reason why, 
uniexs it be that he once studied a year at 
Brown aud is vice-president of the alumni 
association and ‘‘often helps their meet- 
ings out with a little after-dinner speech.” 


Madame Schumann's health was so seri- 
ously impaired a few months ago that she 
was compelled to abandon public perform- 
jances; but it is now reported to be much 
improved. She will continue to give in- 
struction at Frankfort, with the as -<istance 
of her eldest daughter. Her youngest 
daughter, Fraulein Eugenie, intends to 
make London her home in October, and 
jteach music. She will probably prepare 





}some of her pupils for further study with 


| her mother. 


General A. W. Greely, of the Signa 
Corps, will spend six weeks on his aunt’s 
farm at Kensington, N. H. 


, Grover Cleveland’s mother, says the 
Baltimore Sun, was Anne Neal Cleveland 
jof Baltimore. His maternal grandfather 


| sold books at 179 Baltimore Street seventy 


}years ago. Richard Falley Cleveland 
married Anne Neal in Baltimore in 1829. 
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Signor Giolitti’s recent elevation to the 
office of Prime Minister is bringing out 
curious stories of the people of Cuneo, his 
native town, in northern Italy Queen 
Margaret passed through the place a few 
years ago, and the civil authorities procured 
some liquid refreshments for her. After 
returning the glass she felt for her hand- 
kerchief, but the good Mayor, thinking sbe 
was about to pull out her purse, smilingly 
said, ‘‘Your Majesty, pray do not trouble; 
we have settled the account.” Tne Cuneos 
honored King Charles of Sardinia one year 
by changing his bed clothes every fifteen 
minutes; and during another visit by a 
magnificent pyrotechnic display in the day 
time. 


The Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis of Bos- 
ton sailed on the Netherlands steamer 
Maasdam on July 22 for a ten weeks’ trip 
to- Holland and the eastern counties of 
England. He has been studying, for some 
time past, Dutch influences in the moulding 
of the American Rgsublic. 


Mascagni has now reached that degree 
of importance where the leading singers 
in his new opera come to his place of resi- 
dence, Leghorn, to rehearse under his im- 
mediate direction. He does not have to 
go to Milan for that purpose. 


Mr. Walter Crane has recently made 
East Gloucester his headquarters. He 
will spend a few weeks at Nantucket and 
sail for England some time tiiils mooth. 


Mr. Potter Palmer of Chicago bought at 
the Cottier sale the ‘Orpheus,’ by Corot, 
for $23,000, and the landscape for $13,000. 


Lady Dofferin performs her social duties 
in Paris with a tact and grace that win 
admiration; but there isa serious side to 
her character which seems Ww cause a 
little surprise. She preferred staying at 
home, for instance, to going with her hus- 
band to the race for the Grand Prix the 
other day. 


Athletes of Former Days. 


After the Spanish occupation of the 
Grand Canary, says the National Review, 
a certain enormous stone was for long 
pointed out as one of the instruments of 
the Guanche athletic courses. The natives 
had been able to lift it, set it on their 
shoulders, and even thrown it over their 
heads. Their degenerate posterity, and the 
Spaniards, couki not raise it from the 
ground. 

Tradition has immortalized one Adar- 
goma, of Grand Canary, who could wrestle 
for two successive hours, and having been 
thrown undermost in a certain contest, got 
his antagonist between his legs and arms 
and squeezed him so that his bones begao 
to crack. 

This native was subsequently sent as a 
prisoner to Spain, where he astounded the 
people by his performances. One day, in 
Seville, he was visited by a brawny youth 
of La Mancha, who was anxious to try a 
bout with him. ‘My good friend,” said 
Adargoma, ‘‘as we are going to wrestle 
together, it is only reasouable that we 
shuuld begin by drinking something.” A 
large bowl of wine having been brought, 
he took this in one hand, and continued to 
address his challenger: ‘“‘If with both your 
arms you can overpower one of mine, so as 
to hinder me from drinking every drop of 
this wine, we will try our strength together. 
If not, you may return to your own home.” 
The struggle took place, and Adargoma by 
degrees drained the bowl in the coolest 
possible manner, without spilling a drop 
of the wine. His one hand was more than 
a match for the other’s two. 

It was recsoned no'hing out of the com 
mon for a man to take an untethered ox by 
the horn with one hand, and slay it with 
the other. A certain native born priest of 








Grand Canary, in the seventeenth century, 
showed that he inherited some of his an- 
cestors’ vigor. He could not only kill an 
ox inthis way, but one day, hearing that 
an enraged bull had broken loose and was 
| in the street, he ran out and grasping it by 
| the leg, threw it down, and so held it un- 
til its owner was able to secure it. 
| This doughty son of the Church before 
| his death chanced to have one of his legs 
| amputated for a cancer. It was then found 
that his thigh bone was solid, with no trace 
|of marrow. It must be confessed, how- 
| ever, that the relics of the Canarians now 
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Right years later Grover Cleveland was | found in their burying places do not bear 
born, when his parents were in Essex | out the inference that this was a national 
/County, N. J,, at the parsonage of the| characteristic, though their dimensions are 
Rev. Stephen Grover, who became god-/| certainly a testimony of the Strength and 
father to the future President. Mrs. Anne | size of their late proprietors. 
Neal Cleveland died in 1882, the same year oe ee ee 
‘that her son was elected by an unprece- | 
1 J a IM ° 
dented majority the Governor of the great while vistti a oo nari 
State of New York. It was to her sacred | Oe ed ane Se Sots last month, 
j she had been maki 
memory his thoughts turned with flial } Lite old, silver and nickel, on yey Amer | 
love and reverence as he then mused over | wy which she told = worked to perfection. 
his political success, and wrote to his | After! gothomeTsent $5 to H. F. Delno & Co., 
+ toon ~ | Columbus, Ohio, and obtained one of thei ti 
brother: ‘If mother was here [ should be | machines and I have now all the work I cau de 
writing to her, and I feel as if it were time | My brother gets the orders and I do the work, 
for me to write to some one who would | and it ie —— —_ ao had. 
believe what I write.” Before corclading EY*"* et ae ee my 
} ou can plate quick and . ice. 
he added: ‘“‘Do you know if mother were) noah $12 Sand tt ‘ ne EE 


last week I made $9 and 
alive I should feel so much safer; I have | didm’tdo mach work. As this is my first lucky 


always thought that her prayers had much | S**e8k ! give my expertence, hoping others may 
to do with my success.” | be benefit as much as I have been. 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
Societies of Boston will be interested in the prempt publication, each week, of some 
¢ the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
In its recent issues Toe COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALER, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
Wapiti, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON. 
-THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. | 
Samvuet H. Scuppsr, before the Bcston Natural History Society. 
16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarves V. Rivey, before the Lowell Institute. 


80.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CopLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. Ggorce Baur, before the American 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircute, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easerr C. 
SmytTu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB Address of the President} 
Brron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 
12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwrty D. MEap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WiILutiaM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 
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This publication wiki be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

rhe possessor of a file of Taz ComMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
soresst of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
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HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO, 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the"Common.) 





GARPET- 


~~™GLEANSING 


Rugs. Furniture, Redding, Clothing, etc., 
sed, dis.nfected apd ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


gend orders by mail and our team will call. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 027 Harrison Ave 


clean 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND<=— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, ass. 

For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, - lleps 
brain and nervous diseases in all their forms. e taly 
paralytic institute in the United States. Gonsuitation 
and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars maile 
any address. 

INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM OA. M. 
teo5 P.M. 








Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


-—Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mil) 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., G0c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 2i.c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


8 AML. KIDDER, 6 60 Federal 8t.,(Boston 





GOOD KICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 

° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 

special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with lows of all States in press. 


M,C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


Anprew J. LLoyd, OPTICIAN, 
323 Westington Street, 

Opp. Old Boutb Church 
Branch, 244 Moylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK. 
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CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat site 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 





'3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


Union Sq. Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ean Plan. Both hotels (connectin ? 

we mos centrally and delightfully located, in 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
— and attention unsurpassed by any in the 

country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
— of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


cpaM & DE REVERE, Proprictors. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietors 


Rates 





RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr. 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and ant Furnished, 


| American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
|day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevater 
Service. 

Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &. 
Z4lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 





Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Kelterer's Restaura, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


VIDEGTES 


LINIMENT 


ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 
A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL, 

















Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Boots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


J. J. BLATCHFORD. 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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GINGER ALE 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don't offer your gueste cheap ccrackers or In 
ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 
(White Label) 
GINGER ALE. 

“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





The Shape of Theatres. 








No doubt, for economical reasons, the 
builders of theatres have been compelled to 
adhere to the old form of auditorium, 
which is nothing more or less that a great 
well. I am fully aware, writes Prof. 
Herkomer in the Magazine of Art, that the 
form of auditorium in Wagner's theatre at 
Beyreuth (which to me is the only correct 
form) is not easy to carry out in a city like 
London or Paris. Still, I believe a modifi- 
cation of this principle is possible, and that 
some form of audito:ium, with an entirely 
new method of distributing the seats, could 
be invented without encroaching too much 
upon ground space, and at the same time 
without reducing the number of seats re- 
quired to make the theatre pay. 

In any case, the principle should be to 
provide seats from which the full intention 
of both actor and scenic artist can be per- 
fectly seen by the andience. I take it that 
an actor should study his actions as much 
as his tone of voice, and that in many cases 
his meaning should be made clear to his 
audience by his movements alone. But 
how is it possible to make his movements 
convey, at the same time, the right mean- 
ing to the person who sits thirty or forty 
feet above him, and the person who sits 
lower than his feet? Now it will be readily 
understood that the point from which a 
plastic picture is seen is of even greater 
importance to the scenic artist than it is to 
the actor, yet, under existing circum- 
stances, it is impossible for him to make 
his stage-picture look right to every person 
seated high and low in this great well. 

When judging the pictures inthe Royal 
Academy for the annual exhibition, we sit 
in a semi-circle, and the pictures are held 
opposite the President, who sits in the 
centre. Ihave noticed that the Academi- 
cian who sits nearer the centre finds much 
less fault with the drawing in the pictures 
than the Academician who sits at the end 
of the semi-circle; and for obvious rea- 
sons. In our studio, again, we carefully 
raise our picture on the easel to the proper 
height before showing it, and studiously 
place the chair in front of the picture for 
the spectator, as we believe the entire 
effect of our picture to be lost if the eye 
cannot rest somewhere near the actual 
point of sight in the composition. 

The reasonable placing of the spectator 
before a plastic stage-picture is of equal 
importance, and.[ must perforce consider 
the imperfect seeing of the scenic artist's 
work as a serious, perplexing, as wellas an 
unfair tax upon his art. 





The Great Armies of Europe. 





The ablest and most interesting military 
writer in the United States, and ove of the | 
foremost of our time,is Col. Theodore A. 
Dodge, U. 8. A. retired list. Col. Dodge 
spent the winter in Europe, making a per- 
sonal study of all the great armies, and the 
results of his Jobservations he contributes 
in an interesting article to the July number 
of The Forum. 

More than 18,000,000 men stand ready 
for battle in Europe, and the noblest work 


of the world is perverted to ignoble uses. 


Europe, as Col. Dodge shows, has never 
been so perfectly prepared for war as now, 
but he reports that there has never been a 
time when soldiers were so loath to fight, 
and he does not look for an early out- 
break of hostilities. 

In reviewing the several armies of 
Europe, Col. Dodge frankly declares that 
the English cannot now claim to be a 
mnilitary power. In fact, England has had 
no war for nearly eighty years that is of | 
more importance than our conflicts with 
the Indians in the West. Incidentally he 
remarks that the self-gratulations of the 
English about their army is a curious 
national trait. They think, for instance, 
that the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaklava was an unprecedented feat. 
The fact is that less than 37 per cent of 
those that rode ‘‘into the jaws of death” 


more than s'xtv regiments lo-t in some 
ope enyaxzement more thau 50 per ceut, 
and one regiment lost as much #s 82 per 
|}cent. On the sea, however, England’s 
power is still great. 

The greatest danger that Col. Dodge sees 
to the peace of Europe is in Rursia’s rest- 
less pushing across Asia. The Asiatics 
have a liking for Russia, whose autocratic 
goveroment they understand better than 
the government of England. Russia does 
not seek war, but she will not rest from 
her sly encroachments eastward, and this 
may precipitate a general conflict. The 
Russian army, by the way, is one of the 
best in Europe in agreat many respects. 

Col. Dodge devotes much space to a 
detailed comparison of the French army 
with the German urmy, with much praise 
for both, but with a tendency to give the 
most complimentary wordto the Germans 
He declares, however, that the French 
army was never in such good condition as 
now, and that under Napoleon it was at no 
time as thoroughly sound. 

One treacherous factor in the whole 
problem is the absence of anv great com 
manding military mind such as there was 
in Europe, of course, before Von Moltke 
died; for in modern warfare more than at 
any othertime in the past is the ability of 
the great military genius the decisive fac- 
tor. Col. Dodge declares that Germany is 
hampered by the loss or the shelving of 
her great men, and she docs not know 
when the Kaiser may fall her. This fact 
is recognized, if not openly spoken of, 
everywhere in Germany. 


A Curious Pig. 


An account of a curious pig comes from 
Australia. A Mr. Le Mortemore, living at 
Seriana Creek, Queensland, has lately shot 
an animal which he describes as a sort of 
tree climbing pig. Fora number of years 
wild pigs have been numerous in that local- 
ity, and his theory 1s that the original or 
common pig has been changed, partly by 
the necessities of his wild life, into the 
variety he bas discovered. 

The captured animal weighs about a hun- 
dredweight, and is pretty fat, with bristly 
brown fur, smal) black spots, snout aud 
ears like a pig; but the jaw is furnished 
with front teeth like a rodent, and has also 
large canines and powerful back grinders. 

“The fore feet are furnished with hook- 
like claws, but the hind ones with only two 
hooks upon each hoof. The tail is thick, 
about a foot long and highly prehensile, 
and in a state of rest it is usually carried 
by the animal in what is known as a ‘Flem- 
ish coil.’” A ‘Flemish coil’ I believe, 
somewhat resemb es the figure 8. 

This last item ahout the new Australian 
pig is impressive. It shows that this pig’s 
ideas about the proper management for a 
tailare novel and striking, and that he 
must have devoted some attention to the 
subject. 

This Australian animal has other pe- 
cullarities. Itis furnished with a pouch, 
which it appears to use for carrying a sup- 
ply of food while travelling or migrating 
to fresh pastures. ‘‘In drought the animal 
climbs trees, and hangs by its tail while it 
gathers its food by its hook claws.” 

Mr. Le Mortemore intends ensnaring 
more of these pigs. He declares that the 
fiesh is excellent, ‘‘resembling veal and ham 
pie.” 

A pig that climbs trees, carries his tail in 
Flemish coil and his dinner in a bag, and 
whose flesh furnishes veal and ham pies, is 
certainly a novelty, even in Australia, the 
land of novelties. 


Early Rising Not a Virtue. 
Thousands of our people have no choice 
whatever about their hour of rising in the 
morning. Later or earlier, says Harper’s 
Bazar, that hour is fixed for them by the 
requirements of the office, the shop, or the 
class room; by the time table of the rail- 


| road; by the arbitration df their employers 


or the necessities of their employees. But 
in the cases manifold where personal 
liberty is enjoyed, it should not be thought- 


| lessly restricted simply because of the do- 


mestic tradityou that early rising deserves 
praise and late rising blame. 

Breakfast may often be a movable feast 
without materially disturbing the routine 
of an orderly housekeeping day. Invalids, 
mothers whose rest has been broken by 
teething babies, and, above all, rapidly 
growing children, should have their sleep 


;}out. Nature demands this, and violence is 


done to her when sleepy peuple are rudely 
aroused from their beds. Early to bed is 
the single safe prescription te insure 
early to rise. 

We need to repeat it over and over to 
our hurrying, anxious, toiling American 
men and wemen: Rest, rest, and again, 
rest. Do not think time ill spent in re- 
pairing the ravages of our welinigh in- 
cessant activity. 


“You warrant that horse gentle?” **Gen- 


tle asa lamb, sir. If that horse were a 
man, he'd be a dude.”—/[ Harper's Bazar. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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perished, whereas in our own Civil War 


The Evil Eye in Abyssinia. 


The Abyssinian has asingular superstition | 


regarding eating in the open, writes Freder- 
ick Villiers in the Century. To him a fit 
of indigestion from over-feeding would 
me n the evil eye. He would feel assur- 


ed that some part of the performance of | 


appeasing his appetite had been observed. 
In walking along a highway in this coun- 

try, Lcame across what appeared to bea 

large bundle of washing just a little off the 


JULY 2, lame 


AMUSEMENTS 


MUSIC HALL 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 


= EVEN TIL =F AON 


Grand Orchestra of 50. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, 


road. On approaching it, the movement | 


going on within was plainly discernible. 
Covered up in their shemas, or cloths, were 
three men cating their midday meal. So 
much in fear are the people of the evil 
eye, that they carry amulets containing 
prayers, and rolls of parchment several 
yards long; and pictures illustrative of the 
triumphs of the good spirit over that ocu- 
lar absurdity are kept in their houses for 
protection. 

If an Abyssinian sells you anything, and 
is well inclined, he will caution yon to 
keep it indoors or covered up; for if an 
evil eye should fall on your purchase it may 
spoil or disappear, which latter contin- 
gency is much more probable in Aby sinia. 
| had some experiences of the kind of evil 
eye that caused goods and chattels to dis- 
appear. It gleamed for an instence in the 
head of an Ethiopian whom I caught walk 
ing off with some dollars from a pile in 
our paymaster’s tent; the corner of the 
evil eye smilid innocently when detected, 
but the smile faded away under the infla- 
ence of the paymaster’s boot. 


Independence Day Outing. 


To those who desire to indulge in a 
pleasant excursion and at the same time 
have an enjoyable day on the Fourth, an 
opportunity is offerred by the Fitchburg 
Railroad under whose auspices will be 
given a Grand Picnic and Games of the 
Suffolk Athletic Club (member of the A 
A. U.) at Lake Walden. In addition to 
the many attractions of the Grove and 
Lake, a number of field events, such as 
runoing, jumping, walking, steeple-chase, 
etc., will be contested, open to ail amateurs, 
and prizes of a gold watch to first and 
handsome silver cup to second, will be 
offerred on each event. There will be 
good music and dancing at both the 
forenoon and afternoon sessions, and 
round-trip excursion tickets will be sold 
at very low rates from points en route, in- 
cluding entrance to the grove. Trains 
will leave Bostun for Lake Walden at 6 45 
(8.25 and 9 50 a. m,, special stopping only 
at Cambridge and Waldstein), 9.05, 11.05 
a.m.,1.45, 2.20 p.m. Trains leave Like 
Waldea for Boston at [2 28, 1.24, 2.10, 
3.06, (4.22, 5.39 Accom.), (5.25 and 6.00 
o'clock special stop at Waltham and Cam- 
bridge), and 6.40 p. m. 


‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Drusgists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bittle. 


CONSUMPTION. 


L have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
ase thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
utanding have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWo BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who wi’’ .end me their Express and P. O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. 3 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 











nvestment Properties 
FOR SALE. 


Several desirable estates, cen- 
trally located and yielding from 
5 to 6 per cent. 


A large amount of money to 


loan at 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. 


W. A. SMITH, 


Real Esae & Mor gage Broker, 
17 MILK STREET. 


EVERY EVENING 8 T0 1) 


Tickets now on sale at Music Ha 


BOSTON ‘MUSEUM. 


Mr. KR. M FIELD. 


‘Laugh and the World Laughs With You 


Brilliant Comedy! Ist Time in Roston 


BY PROXY 


As produced by Mr. CHARLES 
COMPANY, with Mr. A.s. 1 
and a Perfect ( act 

Even'gs at 8 Weil. and Sat 
Preceded by a Grand Promensde ¢ 
at 7.30 and Afternoons a 


Be Good Reserved Seats, 5 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON. 


WEEK OF JULY 4 


MR. HENRY E. pints 


and a Star Cast in Audran’s ( 
ry . a. ray 
THE MASC cyF. 
Eve'’gs 7.45. Sat. Mat.2. Perforn 


Best Seats $1. Average temperat 


Atchison, Topeka & Sail f 
alread Ganga 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Be 





Income Bond Conversion 
UNDER CIRCULAR No. 6s 


Income Bonds are now being 1 
change into Second Mortgage ‘ A 
under the Plan of Conversion, in ef 
1892, by the following-appointed ay: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co, 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopgate-within, London, E. C. 


All expenses of transmission of bonds deliver 

at either of the above agencies will be paid by Un 
Atchison Company. 

Pending preparation of engrave 
work upon which is proceeding wit pa 
Negotiable Certificates of the Company auu b 
pository will be delivered Incom« Bond : 
be exchanged without unnecessar 
former in due course. 


THESE CERTIFICATES HAVE BEEN 


LISTED ON THE STOCK FE X CHANGES 
IN BOSTON, NEW YORK AND ABROAD. 


. ye wail 
Income Bond Scrip of any class w! i 


for exchange, the same as the bonds, | 
not less than $100, and in even hunur 
ands. 

Holders of any of the bonds ca‘! 
change, under Circular 63 of Uct 
presenting their bonds to any § 
mentioned, can effect the orig! nal 
changes at the same time. 


smounts 
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GENTLEMEN, | 


we to SAW ONE 
woRD to sell our 


$5.00 J. & K. 
RUSSIA CALF SHOES 


WHEN THEY ARE SEEN, 


THEY SELL THEMSELVES. 


LADIES, 


Largest 


“ 


We Carry the Assort- 


ment of 


LOW WALKING SHOES 


AND — 


VACATION SHOES 


»* ALL KINDS, 
of Any House in the Country. 


ceived comprising many 


new s'y les. 


ameson & Knowles CO. 


15 Winter Street. 
LEN A ELANITD 
FOR APRIL. 
NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


e Indiana, Miss Mary FE. Dewey 
tev. H. F. Bond 


¥ r Memorial. ..0sscocscdscccccccccce 
N VO@Re<ccvecs A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 

‘N evce at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Beaford 
U , sale by all newsmen. Annual subscrip- 


J.STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


t Hamilion Place, Boston, Mass. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large ine of Library and Standing Desks 
e acd Library Furniture of every descripticn 


Ve can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
Fe sntee prices and quality. 


Seco..1-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


B ht, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST.. BOSTON. 


l CURE FITS! 


Ido not mean merely to stop them 
en have them returnagain. Ime:noa 
I have made the d.se se of FITS, EPI- 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
ty to cure the worst cases, Because 
4 is no reason for not now receiv.ng a 
e for a treatise and a Free B« tt.e of 
ty. Give Express and Post Office, 


ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 trespass St., Boston. 


Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Ea- 
r riy 104 and 1066 Boulevard 
‘ France, and Union Park st.. 
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Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Beute. Low Bates. 


OVERLAND \LEAVE BOSTON 
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(gen eo 
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ats _ ©. = YUDSON 5 Co., 
Washington St., Boston. 
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EMD, WHISKEY 


*trietly pure, at $3 per 
Orders by mail or expres 
ended to, 


DIXON BROsS,, 
tl and 42 Commercta} wh 


Cleopatra’s Statue. 


Abont two miles east of Alexandria is 
the plain of Eleusis, now a salt marsh and 
shallow lake, the result of subsidence of 
the soil, which at some remote period is 


| believed to have occurred over a large 
jareain the neighborhood of Alexandria, 
| writes a correspondent of the London 
|'Times at C_iro. 
|} on this plain a temple to Ceres Proserpine, 
jin front of which were placed, as described 
| by ancient writers,colossal statues of Mark 


In old times there stood 


Antony and Cleopatra, the former rep 
resented as the god Osiris and the latter 
asthe goddess Isis. These statues are | 
described by Mahmud Falaky, an Egvptian 
astronomer and savant, in his book, pub- 
lished twenty years ago, on ‘Ancient Alex- 
ardria.” He had seen them ten years 
previously when making researches to find 
the Canopic road and to get material to be 
used by the late Emperor iv his ‘Vie de 
César.’ Since that time they had disap- 
peared, probably covered over again dur- 
ing the levelling of the ground for culti- 
vation. 

Daninos Pasha, an energetic local arch- 
wologict, lately began exc:ivations, and at 
spot strewn with large numbers of 
granite blocks and columns found, as he 
believes, the remains of the temple. Close 
by he dug out a much-mutilated colossal 
statue in gray granite representing the 
head and torso of a woman wearing the 
insignia and coiffure of Isis. The nose is 
mutilated, but the prominent eyes, the 
contour of the cheek, and the firm rounded 
chin show the characteristic traits of the 
Ptolemies. The head alone is more than a 
metre high. The sculpture is of high 
order and finish, probably the work of an 
able Greek artist. .A large detached frag- 
ment represents a portion of a man's right 
band, the thumb grasping the fingers of a 
female hand, which are of proportions 
corresponding to those of the statue. 

Davinos Pa-ha identifies his find as cer- 
tainly the statue of Cleopatra, and consid- 
ers it to be a portrait statue of the famous 
Queen. If so, it Is unique and of very 
great intrest. He is continuing the 
search for the companion statue of Mark 
Antony, which is believed to have been 
removed to a considerable distance, thrown 
into a hole, and covered up. If the search 
shonld be successful, these two statues 
will be among the most valuable and inter- 
esting relics of ancient Alexandria. 


= 





Some Absurdities in Spelliug. 


Far be it from me, writes Brander Mat- 
thews in Harper’s Magazine, to appear as 
the defender of the ‘American spelling’ 
which the British journa:ists denounce. 
This ‘American spelliog’ is less absurd than 
the British spelling only in as far as it has 
varied therefrom. Even in these variations 
there is abundant absurdity. Once upona 
time most words that now are spelt with a 
finalc had an added k. Even now both 
British and American usage retains this k 
in hammock, although both British and 
Americans have dropped the neec less letter 
from havoc; while the British retain the & 
at the end of almanack and the Americans 
have dropped it. Dr. Johnson was a reac- 
tionary in orthography as in politics; and 
in his dictionary he wilfully put a final & to 
words like optick, without being generally 
followed by the publick—as he would have 
spelt it. Music was then musick, although, 
eyen as late as Aubrey’s time, it had been 
musique. In our own day we ure witness- 
ing the very gradual substitution of the 
logical technic for the torm originally im- 
ported from France—technique. As yet, 
so far as I have observed, no attempts have 
been made to modify the foreign spelling 
of clique and oblique. 

I am inclined to think that technic is re® 
placing technique more rapidlv—or should f 
say less slowly?—in the United States than 
in Great Britain. We Americans like to 
assimilate our words and to make them our 
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The American Language. 


A language belongs to those who know 
best how to use it, how to bring out all 
its resources, how to make it search its 
coffers round for the pithy or canorous 
phrase that suits the need, and they who 
can do this have been always ina pitiful 
minority, wrote James Russell Lowell in 
the essay which appears in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for July. Let us be thankful that we 
too have aright to it, and have proved 
our right, but let us set up no claim to 
|vulgarize it. The English of AbDraham 


| Lincoln was so good not because he learned 


it iu Lilinois, but because he learned it of 


| Shakespeare and Milton and the Bible, the 


constant companions of his leisure. And 
how perfect it was in its homely dignity, 
its quiet strength, the unerring alm with 
which it struck once nor needed to strike 
more! 

The language is alive here, and will 
grow. Let us do all we can wih it but 
debase it. Good taste may not be neces- 
sary to salvation or to success in life, but 
it is one of the most powerful factors of 
civilization. As a people we have a larger 
share of it and more widely distributed 
than I, at least, have found el-ewhere, but 
asa nation we seem to lack it altog¢ ther. 
Our coinage is ruder than thatof any 
other country of equal pretensions, our 
paper money is filthily infectious, and the 
engraving on it, mechanically perfect as it 
is, makes of every bank note a missionary 
of barbarism. This should make us can- 
tious of trying our hand in the same 
fashion on the circulating medium of 
thought. 


Infant Prodigies. 


The innumerable tales of infant prodi- 
gies that are in existence are al invented 
and kept alive by stavidity, -avs The Spec- 
tator. It must have been a very stupid 
man who invented the famous ‘Infant of 
Lubeck,’ which knew the Book of Genesis 
before it was a year old, and could repeat 
the whole of the Pentateuch before it had 
reached eighteen months, The infant was 
b ro during the eighteenth century, and 
has long ago passed from maturity to the 
grave; but its memory still lives, because 
there are always plenty of stupid people to 
believe aud repeat the story. 

Such people, it is to be supposed, are suf- 
ficiently numerous to form audiences for 
the infant phenomena of the PS mathew day. 
They do not appreciate the difference be- 
tween good and bad music, or a goodanda 
bad recitation; but they can appreciate the 
fact that what seems to them a difficult 
feat for an adult must be a marvelous feat 
fora little child. Therefore they marvel 
and are happy. But, for all that, they will 
not buy a book by ‘Margaret, aged nine,’ 
because they do not consider that the writ- 
ing of books even under those conditions 
is a difficult feat. 


The Cost of Keeping an Elephant. 


All elephants used in the Indian army 
as draught animals in the artillery or com- 
missariat, or as baggage animals In the 
transport department, writes R. C. Wor d- 
ville in Harper’s Magazine, are very care- 
fully attended to, and in every way treated 
with the greatest consideraton. Their 
keep is rather expensive, being about thirty 
rupees, or seventeen uollars, aday, includ- 
ing, of course, the wages of their mahout 
and grass-cutter. They are fed principal- 
ly on nnhusked rice and grass; of the for- 
mer thy get about two hundred and fifty 
pounds ani of the latter about four hun- 
dred pounds per diem. The very flarge fe 
male eats, after the first day or two, about 
seven hundred and fifty pounds of green 
fodder in eighteen hours; this is exceeded 
ofter by large tuskers, so that eight hun- 
dred pounds is about the amount to be 
placed before a full-grown elephant, with 
a margin toaliow for waste. Asa good load 





own, while the British have rather a fond- 
ness for foreign phrases. A London jour- 
valist recent y held up to public obloquy as 
an ‘ignorant Americanism’ the word pro- | 
gram, although he would have found it set | 
down in Professor Skeat’s ‘Etymological | 
Dictionary’: ‘‘ Programme was taken from | 
the French, so a recent writer reminds as, | 
‘and in violation of analogy, seeing that, 


already anagram, cryptogram, diagram, ept- 
gram, etc.’” The logical form program is 
not common even in America, and Briti-~h 
writers seem to prefer the French form, as 
British speakers still give a French pro- 
nounciation to charade, which in Amrrica 
has long since be)n accepted frankly ax an 
English word. S» we find Mr. Audrew 
Lung, in bis ‘Angiing Sk: tchvs,’ referring 
to the asphalte: surely in our language the 
word is either asphaltum or asphalt 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SUUTHING SYRUP hus bern 
ase] by mothers for their children teething. It 
sevthesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pain cureswind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 





throughout the world. Be sure and ask for “MRs. 
“ INS] Ow’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


when it was imported into English, we had | 


for an elephant is about eight hundred 


| pounds, it will be s: en thatthe amount he will 


eat per day will be as much as he can carry, 
and this will also be the right proportion 
for the smaller ones. 


Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. 
G 0 AYLOR 
Uri WHISKIES 
Eee aaa ne teens ennennenineaimnel 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALSASLS and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT ss sold In bel or by measure. Always tn Sates 
Beware of Imitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD LD generally by Druggists; Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants a 


LOOK for wpe SE firm name signature———= 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











| Ung aNY OTH, 


It has been used by all classes 
Since eighteen and ten, 

Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, 
A boon to all men. 








Although originated by an Old 
Family Physician in 1810, Johnson’s 
\nodyne Liniment could not have 

irvived for over eighty years except 
for the fact that it possesses very 
much more than ordinary merit. 

For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 





Stands for bottle, holding value, and hence 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment costs 35 cents. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. Once used always 
wanted; and dealers say “Can’t sell any other.” 
Ever M ther Should have JOHNSON’s 

y \e) ANoDYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Tongilitis, 
Colic, Nervous Headac he, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 
Relieves Summer ( Yomplaints like magic. Sold every- 
where. Price 3_ce nts, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid 
Pamphlet free. 1, 8. JOHNSON & CO,, Boston, Maas. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SEPTEM- 
BER ENTRANCES TO 


Chauncy-Hall School 


These would be better made now, if 
practicable, while the last year’s studies 
are fresh in mind. The schoolhouse (593 
Boylston St.) is now open daily from 9 to 
1. New Catalogue on application. 


Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


— OF — 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 
at less than half the cost of importation. Alsoa 
complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 
from the best American manufacturers, which we 


guarantee to sell lower than any other house in 
Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing~ 
ton Street. 


GERMICIDE. 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO, 


(Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 





Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. Orders by mall or express 
presserx filled, 


BAAINTREE Wickes. 


— 3932.— 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED, 


Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.11%, and 
63 others in 2.30 list, gs being in 2.20 list. 

Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino, sire of 
dams of Santa Claus, 2. 1734, and Mambrino Wilkes, 
2.28%, etc. Molly produced Rachael B., 2.28%, 
(dam of Raven, 2.26% at three years). 

Braintree Wilkes is a very handsome, stylish, 
seal brown horse, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 
hands, 1/50 pounds. 

Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, at 
stable of Fayette Northrup, No. Adams, 
Mass. 

Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 payable 
at time of service, balance when mare foals. 

Catalogue mailed on application. 








¢. G. LEONARD, Prop... 
Wilmington, Vt. 
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THE RIVER. 


BY WILLIAM OOWAN. 


For centuries oceanward it has flowed n, 
Through mooriand wild, beneath the hills’ 
great feet, 
Past orchards rich, and flowered meadows 
sweet 
Singing ite happy lay; the sun has shone 
In silver splendor o’er it, and the moon 
Has blazoned silver etchings here and there 
Upon its glancing waters; the soft air 
Has crisped it, and the winds made sullen moan 
Above it like weird spirits seeking rest. 
8o flows my life through scenes of joy and woe: 
Around me now sweet Summer flowers blow, 
And now I seem the dreary desert’s guest; 
Yet, like the river, ever on I move 
To the vast ocean of eternal love. 
—[Chambers’s Journal. 


PRINCE KARINVAL’S WAGER. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI PAGET. 


Toward the end of the second Empire, 
Prince Edmond de Karinve! was one of 
the most brilliant frequenters of the 
Boulevard des Italiens. 

Very blond, pale, tall and slender, im- 
perturbably phlegmatic—a temperament 
touching zero—with the aid of his enor- 
mous fortune he amused society by his 
freaks and fancies, even condescending 
occasionally to astound the populace. 

One evening he gave a graud dinner at 
his own mansion; the cheer was exquisite, 
and the dessert was served ina whirl of 

ety. 

Overy well; let us wager,” cried the 
prince suddenly, replying to a challenge 
from the opposite end of the table, ‘that 
without having stolen, murdered, injured 
my fellow-beings in any way, without hav- 
ing committed any sort of crime, broken 
any law or regulation, I get myself arrest- 
ed when I please and dragged to a station 
like a vagabond, a thief, au assassin?” 

He spoke in the icy tone from which he 
never departed, even when making the 
most extraordinary statements or proposi- 
tions, and his words cut clearly through 
the langhter and conversation. Every one 
turned toward him in surprise. During 
the silence which followed he added : 

“IT wager two thousand louis--who will 
take it up?” 

There were wealthy men around the 
board, well used to heavy stakes; but the 
magnitude of the sum startled them. Be- 
fore taking up the wager they wished to 
determine the conditions clearly. 

“There is no double-meaning?—no play 
on words, or anything like that?” queried 
the fat Duke de Morvella. 

“Not in the least,” replied the prince; 
,'I give you my word as a gentleman.” 

“But,” suggested another, ‘‘you will 
probably proceed to do one of those act- 
fons which, without being classed as 
offences, yet arouse the police. As, for 
example, you willshow yourself in public) 
in such an extravagant or remarkable cos- 
tume that you will be followed by a crowd 
of jeering urchivs, and,to put a stop to 
the disorder, an officer will be obliged to 
conduct you to a station, where he will 
lend you less conspicuous attire.” 

“You are quite wrong,” replied de Kar- 
inval; ‘‘for if I should get myself taken 
up for wearing some extraordinary cos- 
tume, the officer would know very well 
that he had only to deal with an eccentric 
character, an oddity otherwise inoffensive. 
No; I tell you they will grasp me by the 
collar and drag me to the station, believing 
they are conducting a malefactor, whiie I 
shall be perfectly innocent of any fault or 
misdemeanor, transgressing no enactment.” 

“Well, then, how will you go about it?” 
exclaimed Gastambide, the banker, who is 
very nervous and excitable. 

“Ah, that—is my secret! You can un- 
derstand that if I told you that before- 
hand—— ” 

“Of course!” interrupted Gastambide; 
“but I have it now! You will tap a po- 
liceman on the shoulder, saying: ‘Old 
fellow, I'm your man. I have killed all 
my family in a moment of frenzy. Re- 
morse is choking me. Take me up, old 
fellow, let the law do its worst!” 

They shouted with laughter. The idea 
of the Prince de Karinval tapping a po- 
liceman on the shoulder, calling him ‘old 
fellow,’ and begging relief for his remorse 
awoke the wildest merriment. The prince 
alone preserved his cool gravity. He ex- 
plained quietly to the impetuous banker 
that his intention was not only to abstain 

from evil-doing, but even to avoid any 
words or actions capable of provoking his 
arrest. And he repeated : 

‘“*Who takes up the two thousand louis?” 

“I do!” cried Gastambide with an exu- 
berant gesture. 


The next day, about seven o'clock in the 
evening, when the boulevards swarmed 
with people and the restaurants began to 
fill up, a shabby wretch made his way 
through the crowd with bent head and 
watchful gaze, picking up, here and 
there, the cigar-ends that others threw 
away. 

The man was still young, and had evi- 





| purity of his accent and the refinement of 
|histone. ‘‘This is no born vagabond,” he 


dently fallen from a higher rank, to judge 
from the distinction of his pale, refined 
face, his patrician hands, his general 
bearing. Very tall and thin, he must 
once have been an elegant figure in society. 
Now he was reduced—by what vice or 
misfortune?— to old shoes with broken 
elastics, down at the heel and patched on 
the tue; to trousers shiny at the knees 
and frayed around the hems; to a wretched 
coat, faded and worn, which was but- 
toned to the throat to conceal the lack of 
linen. An old felt bat, which looked as if 
it might have been fished from a rubbish- 
heap, slouched over his head, and perhaps 
to give himself the illusion of a shirt 
coilar, or maybe under the influence of old 
habit, he had tied around his neck an old 
black silk cravat which looked as if it 
might have been worried by a family of 
playful puppies. 

Still it was evident that this unfortunate 
man was not discouraged or despairing, 
forinall his misery there was a certain 
care and cleanliness not usually apparent 
in men of his class. 

As be passed before Vigneron, a restau- 
rant then very fashionable, he stopped for 
a few seconds to look in at the clear win- 
dows with their guipure hangings, through 
which he could see the diners seated oppo- 
siteto richly dressed ladies and dividing 
their attentions between the exquisite 
viands and their faircompanions. At this 
moment a gentleman and lady got out of a 
carrisge and entered the dining-room. 
Through the open door the shabby man 
could see a centre-table laden with fruits 
and early vegetables, while toward him 
wafted that odor of repast, so disagrecable 
to those who have just dined, so delectable 
to the hungry. 

He advanced, and before the door 


closed, entered and timidly placed himself 


at the first empty table. 

But he was scarcely seated when the 
head-waiter, a very dis-tinguisied cond 
stylish-looking individual, perceived him 
and hurried toward him with an expression 
of annoyance. 

‘**What are you doing there, you!” 

“Why,” replied the unfortunate, point- 


ing to the other guests, ‘‘I come to eat, like | 


all these people.” 


He spoke so seriously that it was impos- | 


sible to think he had been drinking. The 
head-waiter concluded that he must be | 
weak-minded, and said sarcastically : 

“You have mistaken the hour and the 
door, my good man; the soup-kitchen is | 
around the corner, and the soup is dis- 
pensed in the morning.” He shook 4 
napkin at the intruder to chase him off, 
as one would a troublesome fly. His ap- 
pearance certainly did not grace the estab- 
lishment. But the other did not seem dis- 
posed to quit his place. 

“I don't care much for soup,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘and the food given out in the 
morning would not suit me.” 

The head-waiter was struck with the 


thought; “it is some man of position, 
ruined by gambling.” 

**And,” continued the shabby one, ‘‘there 
is no reason why you should not serve me 
a dinner whenIam ready to pay for it. 
There—if you have any doubt—there is my 
pocket-book.” He opened his old ccat, 
and from an inside pocket drew ont a 
pocket-book stuffed with bank-notes. 
Selecting one, he handed it to the waiter. 

‘You may look at it closely; you will 
see it is not a counterfeit.” 

It was a note for a thousand frances; and 


| m vurned this descent from romance to 
jreality. A soldier was nothing but a man! 
| I speedily imparted to the junior members 





He defended himself energetically; but } 
his protestations were in vain. f son Toneka Ni 
‘I doubt if you can show a single paper j dl 4 " 


or certificate of character!” observed the 


a ts true; I cannot. But probably Railroad LOmpany 


none of these people present can immedi- 
ately produce passports or proofs for p o pox 346 
identification.” ‘ 
“No certificates. You have at 1 ast a 
name. Come then, who are you?” 
‘*, am the Prince Edmond de Karinval.” 
“Why not the King of England?” 
sneered the officer. Income Bonds are now being 
“England is governed by a queen,” change into Second Mortgage fon, 
began the man. under the Plan of Conversion, {np ~ 
‘*Enough, enough! no need for further 1892, by the following-appointed 
explanations. Follow me!” 
And grasping bis shoulder with his large UNION TRUST CO. oF NEW York 


hand, the policeman forced him to rise and : 
conducted bim to the station. At Office of Atchison Co., 95 
Milk St., Boston. 


The wager was won. 
Then, from the lower end of the restau- 

rant, the fat Duke de Morvella, the lively UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW yory 
Gastambide, and the others, rose, followed, 80 B’way, Ne 
and interposed, explaining the adventure Ys Ww York City. 
to the policeman. 

He was 80 overcome with astonishment, sobs 

80 eager to apologize, and so confused, 8 Bishopgate-within, London, E.C 
that, in his haste to bow them out, he Holders forwarding bonds from 
thrust his cocked hat through a pane of in America should ship them, by 
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glass, while bending low and murmuring Union Trust Company of New Y, rk, 8 thea 
indistinctly : New York City. Fee 

**Prince! Prince! !"—[ Romance. Holders in foreign countries should ship the 
. ; bonds to Bariug Brothers and Company, Limi. 
A First Disappointment. London. ——s 
- —— All expenses of transmission of 8 delivers 
I well remember the first great disen- at either of the above agencies w; pal 
chantment which fell to my lot, writes one Atchison Company. 
of the Atlantic Monthly Contributors’ Club. Pending preparation of engraved bonds 
One sad day I went to Boston, where [ work upon which is proceeding with despates 


was placed ty my father in charge of & Negotiable Certificates of the ( ympany and De 
maiden lady of years and oracularity. pository will be delivered Income Bondholders, 
Aftera sojourn of some weeks, I returned be exchanged without unnecessary delay for the 
,to my home in Staten Island, the poorer former in due course. Appilcation to list thee 
_ by a revelation—a revelation that 1a d low Certificates has been made to the Stock Exchange 
j all my dreams of martial prowess, all the jn Boston, New York and abroad. 

| pomp and circumstance of glorious war. Income Bond Serip of any class wil! be receive: 
| It had been explained to me at Cambridge, 


for exchange, the same as the bonds, \n ant 
| ’ onda, in amounts 
| under the shadow of Harvard University. not less than $100, and in even hundreds or thous 
| that & soldier was vothiog but a mau; that nas. 

| ls, @ man dressed up > look a a = Holders of any of the bonds called for « 
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? This was the beg a 2 i ila change, under Circular 63 of Oct. 15, 188, up 
sionment, and no round-eyed child ever presenting their bonds to any of the Agencies 


|} mourned the unhappy sc ssors-gash which 


mentioned, can effect the origina! and ; 
le the sawdust out of a pet doll as [ si 
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changes at the same time. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGK 
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of my family the melancholy tidings, and 
was listened to with incredulity. ‘Yes, 
yes,” said my youngest brother, aged four. 
brandishing a toy gun, ‘‘but how could 2 : ae : 
you make your face look like a soldier?” P#&& CENT. GOLD BONDS CLASs “8. 

Here logic was at fault, physiology had no | Th¢ Management considers ai present fat 
answer, and [ stood humbly convicted of basis of market value of the new Second Mortgage 


that greatest of rhetorical crimes—the 4 Pet Cent. Gold Bonds Class “B” to be 70 
attempt to prove too much. Holders of Income Bonds depositing thelr 
= - eaten Bonds for exchange are invited to subscribe & 
any amount of $5,000,000 of these bonds, whic 
The Food of the Lake-Dwellers, will be authorized to be issued for improvement 
Plentifully scattered through the relic. “ be made for the firet year, beginning with rip 
beds of Switzerland's lakes, says the Gentle-  }, 1892, at the price of 67, the bonds alloted 


man’s Magazine, are fragmentary rem- ©#!TY all coupons for Interest at 4 per cent. fo 
nants of its ancient people’s food. We July |, 1882. 

learn that they were not cannibals, for, | Each depositor of $1600 in Income Bonds will 
amid a profusion of animal bones, very few , entitied to subscribe for $108 of the new Sev: 
of the human species have been detected. , Mortgage Class “B” Four Per Cent. Bonds. 
The deposits of the earliest settlements the event of applications exceeding the te 
prove that the inhabitants were ardent hun- | amount to be offered for subscription, the excess 
ters, and they largely fed on the spoils of | will be adjusted in proportion to holdings. 

the chase. But in after ages, when farm-| Arrangements have been made by which this 
ing occupations were followed to a greater | subscription has been underwritten, & syncicae 
extent, the flesh of tamed aaimals was | having been formed to take all the bonis not 
chiefly eaten. The bones have mostly been | availed of by Income Bondholders 





there were at least fifty others in the purse, | 


to judge from its volume. The waiter 
took it and scrutinized it for several in- 
stants, with wide nostrils and meditative 
frown. Then abruptly raising his head, 
like a man who makes a prudent resolution, 
he returned the bank-note to Its owner. 

The latter made a movement as if to 
rise, saying: 

“Now if you refuse to serve me,I will 
go elsewhere.” 

But the waiter quickly begged him to 
remain. 

“No, n>; stay. Give your order.” Then 
calling one of his subordinates, he pointed 
to the man. ‘Take this gentieman’s 
order,” adding rapidly in a low tone, ‘‘Do 
not lose sight of him. Do not let him go 
out.” He presently disappeared. 

Five minutes later, he returned, accom- 
panied by a policeman. 

All of the occupants of the restaurant 
had opened their eyes wide when the vaga- 
bond installed himself at the table, and 
had watched him since then with marked 
disapproval. No one doubted that it was 
he whom the officer had come to seek, and 
every head was turned to see what was 
going to happen. 


Sure enough, the officer went directly | go is ten fold to the good you can possibly 
He continued to enjoy a/ derive from them. 


savory slice without seeming to notice the | manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Tole- | of Conversion has beco 


toward him. 


sensation he had created. He even started, 


split open, doubtless for the purpose of ex- | SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PAYA BLE A’ 
tracting the marrow. | FOLLOWS: 

Ainong the animals domesticated by the, 19 peR CENT. IN CASH TO ACOOMPAN! 
| lake dwellers were the ox, the sheep and |, ppricaTION. 

| the goat. Their stalls, like their masters’ | 25 PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT 

| dwellings, were upon the water; and 25 PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER 
| quantities of the litter provided for them | ALLOTMENT. 

have been found in the mud of the lakes. | 2% PER CENT. WITHIN 60 DAYS AFTER 
Moss, which has also been largely dis 


covered, is thought to have formed the i" WITHIN 9 DAYS AFTER 
sleeping couches of the household. Numer ” TMENT. ’ 

ous wild fruits, such as apples, pears, | 4/0 NT. Bi alll 
plums, raspb:rries, blackberries and nuts,| PAYMENTS MAY BE A)! , 


were included in the vegetable diet of these | UPON ANY DAY UPON WHIC . —s 
Swiss aborigiues; and the detection of | MENTS ARE UE, AND ae a 
; apple parings testifies to a certain nicety | WILL BE ALLOWED = cae 
|in their cuisine. They cultivated the com,| THE BATE OF FOUR PE z! 

mon cereals, wheat, and barley; and flat | PER ANNUM. ps 
round eakes have been disinterred, andalso| The Subscription List wil! close o 

several stones between which the grain | istefJuly,1693- os alae 
was ground. ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this —_ 
tion will be made to the ATCHISON, " ~_ 
Beware of Oinmtments for Catarrh that | 4ND SANTA FE RAILKOAD COMEANY © 

Contain Mercury, MILK STREET, BOSTON, and at 


BARING, MAGOUS & 00." 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of a "aL Soo 








WALL STREET, NEW YORK, sod Mot 
smell and completely derange the whole | BARING BROTHERS & CO. LimiTED 8 : 
| system when entering it through the mu- OPGATE-WITHIN, NDON, ENGLAS 5 


aces blanks wil 4 
| cous surfaces. Such articles should never | wet hee pl ee eceipts will be issued by sc 
| be used except on prescriptious from repu | de tors as Agents for the Subscribers po + 
| table physicians, as the damage they will | understanding that the moneys tog of it 

Railroad eo = be pa the directors of = 
offic se that she Pist 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, eee shall ar sally snounce yo 

m ecu . a 
IN " [RIES conceal 
AND WRITTEN INQU Brey 
by ry and applications for Circulate 








do, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 


like one suddenly awakened, when the | internally, acting directly upon the blood Lae ie or use thereunder can be mae of Ny 


man in uniform touched his shoulder. 


“Eh? What? Isanything the matter?” buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get | YORK CITY, Messts, 0 UES LAND, sod & 
ic 


He did not seem to understand. 


They explained. Bank-notes for a thou- | made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Caeney & | Son a aNY, 5 MILK STSEET, 
sand francs were not usually produced Co. Testimonials free. 
from such pockets as his. To have them arr by Druggists, price 75 cents per 


he must have stolen them! 


ee yAL 

/and mucous surfaces of the system. In| BARING, MAGUUN & CO. eS BuOTHEBS 

LIMITED, LU 
INHART, 


| the genuine. It is taken internally, and Ms E PuESIDENT, bios 
Board of Directors. 
E C. MAGOUN, Chaire®™ 


Vice President 


By order of the 
GEORG 
J. W. BEINHABT, 





BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
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FULFILMENT. 


BY A. ST. J. ADCOCK. 
eir purpose, low or high; 
{ re; Death can nev r mar 
teat of the things that are; 
_ we cannot die; 
+ matters not how nigh 
ne that is never far, 
sunset lights the evening star 
shadow up into the sky. 


what yesterday begun; 
inning others yet may build; 


wither, but the tree shall grow; | 


we leave our work undone, 
t the less be all fulfilled, 
ve even finished so. 


Chambers’ Jour: a) 
Arabian Horses. 


wr. H Merwin, who has written some 
went rs for The Atlantic Monthly 

us fur COMMONWEALTH, has in 
] \tlantic » paper on ‘Arabian 
soa’ Speaking of their pedigrees, he 


{rabs have no written pedigrees ; 

aii an atlair of memory and of notoriety 
Certain alleged pedigrees of 
couched in romantic lan- 

ind represented as carried in a 

g by acord aroand the ani- 
have been published; but these 
es, gotten up probably by horse- 


Egyptian, Syrian, or Persian. 

eding of every horse is a matter of 
wiedge, and it would be im- 

‘ 1is owner to fabricate a pedi- 

ee ao as to deceive the natives, even if he 
were a0 ipclined. The Bedouins, it seems 
ecessary to admit, are in general great 
ars; and they will lie (to a stranger) 


sve, the qualities, or the owner- 
fa horse, but they will not lie about 
s pedigree, even when they can do so with 
nity. To be truthful on this subject 
« simost a matter of religion, certainly a 
nt of honor, in the desert. 
How far back do these pedigrees run, and 
rigin of the Arabian horse? 
juestions it is impossible to answer 
tely The Bedouins themselves be- 
that Allah created the equine genus 
‘The root or spring of the 
hey say, “tin the land of the 
This pious belief is shared bya 
generous souls in England and America, 
ssmsll but devoted band, who gallantly 
nd the cause of the Arabian horse 
ageinst his only rival, the modern English 
thoroughbred. 
Chiefamong these faithful was the late 
Major R. D. Upton, who visited the d sert 
relf, and who has recorded his experi- 
esand bis views. Major Upton con- 
ed that the horse was found in Arabia 
tiaterthan about one hundred years 
rthe deluge, . if indeed he did 
his way there immediately after 
exodus of the ark, which is by no means 
robabie,” and this probability the author 
en proceeds seriously to consider. Ac- 
g to Major Upton and a few kindred 
spirits, all other breeds are mongrels, and 
nly way to obtain horseflesh tn its best 
d porest form is to go back to the foun- 
i, to the horse of the desert. 


what Was the ¢ 


Ain head 


Pidgin English. 


he a very difficult language, says 
s Y g People. To learn to speak 
sidere ed & task equal to learning to 
lifferent European languages, 
very few foreigners, with the excep- 
fh issionari es, attempt it. 
-nglish is not so difficalt for the 
Vaineése as Chinese is for us, it is still far 
‘fom easy for them, and, of course, the 
‘ses have not much time to give 


ap to st so ‘pidgin English’ has been 
vented as being simpler than the real 
anguage rhe meaning of the word *pid- 
aia ~ asiness. In this ‘business English’ 
mae is often made to do duty fora 
M4 many others. 
M ‘st of you have studied French or Ger- 
— ros, and, I dare say, have found 
, peat bothers; so would English 
a . to the Fpomye They have been 
aoe ‘sy for them. For instance, 


earning the troublesome verb 
t earnone word—belong—which 


iS€ r 
hole te, ton ge. he: the verb, and 
ense In ic 
Irsel ves 1 we use the word 
Instead of savi 
me veer <p aying to a Chinaman, ‘‘How 


oe ild say, “‘How fashion you 
a > would answer, ‘*My thankee 
My ad nuchee, my belong No. 1,” or else, 
eet hankee es , just now my have got 
non - a y’ means me as well as my, 

, very well, first-class, etc. 





hy le eis a 
“— . tom not explain. ‘dded to so maby 
he weather ic 
t will be better my raay> but I think 
Would he wr. *O-Morrow,” 


in pidgin 
My thir akes to — 7 weather ‘belong bad. 
If something aaa -rrow belong more better.” 

first-class. Pretty good, but not quite 


Fm “can do’ 
WEANS up stairs describes it. ‘Topside’ 


WO Stairs and all heaven, ‘down side’ 








IBOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





COLUMBUS CITY 
MINING, 
_ MANUFACTURING 


ANT 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Will offer, for a short 


time only, a_ limited 


amount of 
Stock, 


$1.0 


PER SHARE. 


$5.0 


PER VALUE. 


its Treasurv 


PAID UPIAND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clav, Stone 
Quarries, 


Stumpage of Timber, 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 


Franchises of Street Railways, 


Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
and other profits coming from all 
the other resources of the Com- 


pany. 


$500,000 
Worth of Lots : 


ALREADY SOLD. 





SEND FOR 1892 EDITION OF 


CIMMER HOWIES = “ran” GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 
“rue SHORES 5 LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AND 


ISSUED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD. 


N ATTRACTIVE ILLUS TRATED BOOK eintiining a SELECTED puwmber of the 
best family homes for entertaining Summer Guests at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. 
Also list of best hotels, with description and rates, mailed free on application to T. H. HANLEY, 


N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


RAYMOND'’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leawe Boston in July, August and 
September for 


65 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the Principal 
Resorts of New England, Canada and the Middle 
States, including : 

Saratoga, Lake George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Catskill, and Adirondack 
Mountains 


Niagara Falls, the Thousand Eslands, | 


Montreal, Quebee and the Saguenay. 


Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert and Moose- | 


head Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Old Point Comfort and Washing- 
ton, 


Excursions to Alaska, outward - the 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 anid 23. 

Tours to Colorado and the Vellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and return, and to the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5. 


Send for descriptive circular, mentioning 
whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book is 
desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1802, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6. ap ties M. LO for Troy and 
” EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


11. 3 ve aM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

eae Parlor car to Tro 

3. 0% DAIL Y EXPRESS, with preston 
= to Chica o via Niagara Falls 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis via Beat, EXPRESS, and Wabash Rys 


7, 00% I *RESS, with Sleeping ars to 
uffalo. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8.0 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
treal. 


10 30, A.M. Pa A ae ge FLYER, Parlor 


1 
3 05% Ls - M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


i. 
7.00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Montreal. 


* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’) Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
10.45 A.M.; 12. 30, 2. 30, 3.80, 5.00,6.15 P M.; Return, 
8.55, 11.20 A. M.; lz 50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.40, 6.40 P.M. 

FOK HULL (Y.c. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2,20 
P.M. Return, 1.00, 5.35 P.M. 

FoR NANTASKET (by xh at 9.30, 10.30 
A.M..: 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20 P. 

FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30,6.30 P.M. Return, §.40 A.M.; 12.45, 5.20 P. M. 

FOR HINGHAM, at 6.30 P. M. Return 8.30 


aon NASTASKET (by boat and rail, via 
Pemberton), at 9.30, 10.45 A.M.; 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 
5.00 P.M. Ruturn, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 2.02, 3.32, 5.15, 
6.20 P.M. 
Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
G. P. pete General ew 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the seal and build the 
building for you. 





We have the most perfect plan of handling real 

estate by co-operation. Call and everything will 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paying 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOGIATES 


Beal Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Room 65, Boston. 





or S. W. CUMMINGS, G,. P. A., Central 





New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
| 8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated bysteam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot footeof Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o’clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, and 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES, 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 

2~—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT*, 
REACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 





2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 


pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 


F. Il. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A, C. HARVEY, 
228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Reval Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





FOR YOURSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 





Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plante 
have produced an OINTMENT which will 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LADY Poor's OINTMENT wil! 
convince the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your throbbing breasts 
and aching nipples, and you will find relief 
speedily. 


POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; @ld Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils 
Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eraptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
can be promptly cured by LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 

Kept by druggista at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 
DPruggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everctt & Pennell, 
Portiand, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Peidings. Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, ete. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 





144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter es eb Raieay 


LEADS THEM ALL 


** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


In Improvements of the Highest MASSACHUSETTS. 
Order. ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,015.826.05 
LIABILITIES................ 19,832,985,22 
$2,155,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid uponal) 
policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur. 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured Is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary 


smith Premier Typewriter Go,.2ACES, AND GENTLEMEN 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS ORDER by the skilful andjthorough manicure of 
7 . 


_ MRS. PEARSON, 





Send for Catalogue. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 











JULY g, lage 
BYZANTINE RUGS. 
SIZE. PRICE. SIZE. PRICE 
16x2-10 - - - - $100; 60x 9-0 - - - 14 99 
POs PG --- = = 160) 7-6x 9-0 - - - 4775 
>. 5 SPR be bet oe | bo 22» Sn 7 
3-Ox 3-4 - - = = 225; 9-0x10-6 - - - 4 15 
aen 6 - = = = 2H OORwe - -: *- 28 00 
sea Quer - = = 300; 9-0x13-6 - - - 30 56 
SOx GO +i + - - SO OOEBO - - - - 75 
wunme- = = * 6 75)12-0x12-0 - - - 36 00 
SOxf2-6 - - - = OONOEIGO@ - - . 45 00 
3-0 x15-0 - - = - 11 25/12-0x18-0 - - - - 5% 
Special Rugs in widths of 3 feet, 9 feet and 12 feet, Made to Order 


Unsurpassed for Beauty of Design, Coloring and Durability. Seng foe 
Catalogue. “4 


THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO. 


997, 599 and 601 Washington St. 


Sole New England Agents for the Byzantine Rugs. 


WORDS MEMORIAL HAl| 


IN SEASON. Pa 








a a ? 
SERIES OF SERMONS "Exelon 
- Executed. 


HOWARD H. BROWN, STUDENT. MADE ONLY IN 
STERLING SILVER 


FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 





PRICES: 
EDWARD E. HALE, . Coffee Size, - - $1.50 
CHARLES F. DOLE. Tea Size, - - - - 250 
Pa | Orange Size, - - 250 


Gilt Bowls, 25c. extra 

SENT POSTPAID ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
MANUFACTURED AND 
FOR SALE BY 


The authors of this series of sermons, 
issued in this four-fold form, unite in 
the plan primarily to provide a regular 


supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 


Pat. applied for. 


GEO. E. HOMER, 


Single copies of the series of twenty| 45 WINTER ST.., BOSTON. 


sent bv mail for th stp» * agra aye Rapala on 
‘ One Dollar ’ ? Spoons; “Old South Church,” “Bunker Hil 


series. The sermons of either preacher, | ‘‘Memorial Hall,” (Cambridge), “Pau! Revere, 


tribution of their several churches, and 


their members 


**Boston Bean,” “Easter.” 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- ag Sent Postpaid on Receipt of ! ae 
five cents the series. The bound 


volume will be $1.50. 


The F.P.Cox Laundry Co 


537 ALBANY ST., 
Established 14 years ago in Malden, 
And now removed to Boston, Witht! rea 
where you can have your linen « 


BOSTON, MASS delivered at your home. 
en ee Ail kinds of Family and Resta ra 





For further particulars address, 


J.STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 HAMILTON PLacr, for and 


work executed in a strictly First-cla 


Goods collected and delivered f et ¢ ch ree 
C A SH AW & CO Bstimates promptly furuished fo Hi 
. . "9 send for Price Lists. : 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is « \ 
Custom Department. All work in 
ment is done vy hand and by expert ¥ 


American and Foreign Palgns,|~—— seer sore 


And Experts and Counsellors in MISS O. L. Rscatch : 
ete auses. pe nd e- Ini ef, 
NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. Stenographer and I yp 


Z ?MONT STREPT, 
Personal attention given to all applications. 120 TRE 


{Solicitors of 





. Mis hine Habit Cured in 10 120 TREMONT STREET, 
2 eo N pa ec . 
OPIU DR.y.STEPHEN: *Lebanea.tnie. Room 73. 


BOSTON. 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
| if desired. Telephone, Boston, 3342. 








Easy as an Old Shoe ; THE 


When You First Put It On. satel 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Show Stor 


CRAWFORD SHOE. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN . 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., °°" 


h Sts. 


* to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor- Kingston an’ eeunall 
, 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., >“ 


St (Charlestown 


joor 


Depot; {82 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main 
Dis' rict,) Bosten, nearly opposite Post Office. 
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